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. BRI TISH SEAGULL 
by CLOG RRCUP “The best- Outboard Motor in the World’ 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON WS 


The best Fabrics in the world 





THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


* CIGARETTES by ABDULLA - 











Try it for a change... and you'll buy it as a habit 


HARDENS TEA > 
“"Seenennes nt 


THERE IS A BLEND TO SUIT EVERY TASTE 








Formerly known as the famous DOCTOR Tea and still blended by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 121 Cannon St., E.C.4 





A perfect Brew 


BY APPOINTMENT SANITARY POLISH MANUFACTURERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
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MOTOR UNION itcicetmurane tranace 


10, ST. JAMES'’S STREET, LONDON, 5.W.1. 
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If you find yourself in a brown study, don’t brood. 
Don’t lie in the horsehair armchair glaring at the dust on the bookshelves, the lino-cut 
of Wadham in an ‘Oxford’ frame, the unspeakable curtains, the curious 


patch on the wall. Get thee to Berners Street. 


There are certain wood grains which Sanderson do almost better than 
nature — on wallpaper. And for a small room, with only one window, why not Waterloo 
elm, a silvery dun? ... Why not? Then fabrics — all the splendours of the 
renaissance if you like, Sir . . . Paris, Lille, Milan, Padua, Venice... 


Or this simple Swedish print, with the autumn medallions? . . . And for the chairs, 







the bracken-hued Kincardineshire weave? . . . It looks, Sir, as though you will 






still have a Brown Study. With a difference. 


You choose Fabrics and Wallpapers together at 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 





ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 6-7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3. 
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GOOD CARS HAVE 


BRITISH 
LEATHER § 


UPHOLSTERY Pie psa 
Sees 20 million miles 
For luxurious comfort there's nothing like leather across the Atlantic 


"7 B.O.A.C. has completed 20 million miles of transatlantic flying. Cal- 


ZZ. ‘s th ‘ culated on a continuous flight basis, this represents about ten years 
Ss 1s e ; spent in the air \/Why not follow the example of thousands of B.O.A.C.- 


? minded travellers and “ take to the air ” yourself next time ? 
keynote of the eregee oe 
| 


Direct to New York | Direct to Montreal 











SINGER OWNERS SING ITS PRAISES... 


} 


Mr. J. S. Hartley of Wilmslow writes: (‘The Motor’— January 14, 1953) : itty | wy 

‘ : i i | THE CANADIAN 

Ata little over £1,000 | consider no other British car offers “Mion arch Mon arch 
the ‘family man’ motorist quite so much as the Singer sM 1500. 
A full and comfortable six-seater, yet of modern styling, fast 


(around 75 MPH), economical (30 MP6), quiet, easy to handle and De Luxe overnight services for very particular people, no extra fare. Fully 


: ‘ , , ’ i pressurized Stratocruiser airliners. Double-decked spaciousness ; luxurious lower- 
very well finished, this car is solid value for money. j : 
¢ deck lounge. Complimentary meals and mealtime drinks. Attentive night-long 


‘ service. Foam-soft private berth at moderate extra cost. 


; Also regular ist Class services by Stratocruiser from London to New York via 
i Prestwick and Boston, and from London to Montreal via Prestwick. 


Book where you see this sign or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, 
; BOAT -_ S.W.1 (ViCtoria 2323) ; 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY fair 6611), oF 
é AGENT offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


/B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF > a 
Fl y BRITISH §=6BY B- ‘A-( 
COVENTRY 


** “BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





SINGER MOTORS LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM & 
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a Whisky in its golden age embodies the rare 
skill possessed by those great Houses whose names 
guarantee perfection and distinguish preference. It 
is the one spirit that is “right” for every occasion. 
So stick to Scotch — and give it a name... 


Don’t be Vague 
ask for 


Haig 





THE OLDEST SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS IN THE WORLD 





Re 


SOLIGNUM is the complete answer to- | 








(DRY ROT 
WET ROT 
& DECAY) 


Solignum destroys 
the dry rot fungus wherever brought 
into contact with it, and gives complete immunity — 
further attack. Solignum Wood Preservatives are made to 
penetrate into the wood and remain as an active barrier 
against decay, affording protection from dampness, exposure 
to weather, dry rot, wet rot, wood borers, and all other 
enemies of Timber. Solignum is easily applied 


by brush, by dipping or by spray gun. 
AND WOOD BEETLES TOO! 


There are 3 kinds of Solignum 


Solignum Wood V.D.K. Solignum Solignum Wood 
Preserving Stain Wood Preservative Beetle Destroyer 
tor constructional timber, In Green, Brown and colour- A specially prepared solution 
fences, sheds, joists, flooring, less; can be painted over if to destroy wood boring beetles, 
etc., to prevent and destroy desired. Essential for green- i.e. ‘Woodworm’, In furni- 

dry-rot fungus. houses, netting and canvas. ture and constructional timber. 
Solignum Advisory Service. Let experts help you in preserving your 
woodwork and avoid costly repairs and replacements. Write for 
descriptive leoflets and advice FREE. 


~ J te # 


Sole Makers 
Solignum Ltd., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2. 
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British motorists have now had time to assess the benefits that 
branded petrols have brought them. Those whose engines are in 
first-class condition will be enjoying very marked improvements 
in performance and economy, but there must be many others 
who are feeling little advantage from the new fuels because their 
ignition systems are not fully efficient. 

The Press has published valuable guidance on the adjustment of 
ignition timing to higher-octane petrols, but beside adjustments 
of this kind the sparking plugs themselves must be of high 
quality and in perfect condition. 

The extra efficiency of K.L.G. plugs, with their ‘ Corundite ’ 
insulation and unique electrode design, has been hidden during 
the past decade because poor fuel has imposed limits on engine 
performance. The return of branded petrol has given K.L.G. 
plugs a welcome opportunity to show their excellence. Many 
motorists today are learning to associate K.L.G. with the better 


motoring that branded petrol can give them. 


KLG 
sparking plugs 


Price 5 - each 


one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 





BRANDED PETROL AND K.L.G. PLUGS 














Buclid Tractor and Scraper at work in Great Britain. 
The pick of the World’s finest 


earthmoving equipment 


is distributed and serviced by 





f 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Seles: 11 BERKELEY STREET, W.L Mayfair 9090 
and 24 ST. VINCENT PLACE, CLASCOW. City 7438 
Werks & Service: HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON. Northampton S262 





Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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THE WORLDS MOST FAMOUS... 























| Poe ee STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
oF 


Telephone No: Sheffield 4205). ; 


MAKE MOTORING REALLY SAFE 


As any good brake drum will tell 














weu, Oe 2, you, there are times when things get | 
: Te i pretty hot. 300° centigrade hot! So, | 
; as you can well imagine, a brake . 
lining which continues to be pressed 
against a drum throbbing with such ] U a n 
vicious heat will sometimes fade or 


lose efficiency. Ferodo Limited with 
their enthusiasm for research and 


testing by scientists and specially 
trained technical staff, produce anti- ee 
fade brake linings that will give you; 


safer, smoother, more efficient 
braking for present day, hectic 
motoring. Your guarantee that 


a 
genuine Ferodo anti-fade linings have 
been fitted is the orange and black | 


label which the garage will attach to 
your steering wheel after a re-line. 








, When a re-line is necessary — insist on / 
FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH ; 
A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation FERODO BRAKE LININGS : 
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THIS all- British model in 100°, 5 
nylon‘ Furleen’ approx. £16.6.0.) will 
make you the envy of overseas ev eveamend 
visitors this year. ° SUPPLIERS OF 
One of the delightful comers yun 


Coronation Souvenir tins 


now being produced by 





















Makers of Super-Kreem 
and Kreemy Toffees 
the toffees with the 

“Kreemy” texture. 9 


Sclward Karp + Sons Ltd “The Toffee Specialists of Maidstenc 


(The Basis 














CORONATION ROBE and 
kirtle for a Peeress. Chiffon 
velvet with nvlon * Furleen.’ 








4 7 
“ . j 
| o- YOU EVER scuffed a trail through crisp fresh _. . is thorough brushing! Well-brushed 
snow; day-dreamed of sleeping on ‘the cotton- hair is healthy hair and takes a perm- 
‘ ' anent wave better, keeps a permanent 
9 , 
wool pillows of a summer cloud ? That’s how it feels wave longer end sete more beautifully. 
to snuggle into the kitten-ball luxury of nylon For really thorough brushing no brush 
‘Furleen,’ Queen of simulations. And the feeling — sting we ecremarnuliiae 
lasts. Nothing can spoil it. Not rain, moths, | bristles, set in a pneumatic rubber 
pressure. Not even normal wear and tear. NOTHING. cushion, go Pry to the scalp, mas- 
gi : saging, stimulating, aerating, removing 
No wonder nylon ‘ Furleen’ is used for Coronation dust and dandruff. 
robes ; no wonder it’s so hard to find in the shops. | A touch with a Mason Pearson lifts 
: R . ‘ H every disarranged strand into the right 3 
Hunt a little, though, and you'll discover jackets, | place, restoring the st to ts proper A 
stoles and three-quarter coats ranging from 14 to 27 formation. And remember — J | 4 6 
brushing with a Mason Pearson 






guineas. Look for the name: nylon ‘ FURLEEN.’ 


16/11 AND OTHERS 
UP TO 5S5/- 
Interesting booklet, post free, 
from Mason Pearson Bros., 
70, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


improves a permanent wave. Ask ¥ 
at your chemist’s, hairdresser’s « 
or stores. 






Leading ‘ Furleen ’ Stockists include :— 


Dickins & Jones * Selfridges (Manchester) * Rowntrees (Scar- 
Peter Jones ‘ John Lewis (Oxford borough) © Busbys (Bradford) 
Street) - Whitfield (Shrewsbury Marments (Cardiff) * Bonds 









& Kidderminster)‘ Bon Marche (Norwich) . Hodgkinsons i T 
(Liverpool) * Kendal Milne (Warrington) 
AS TR A KA LIMITED megs yom nneimnctigeoneceasseenctoenn HMRI 


19-23, Wells Street, London, W.}. Tel: MUSeum 4374/5. | 
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THE DEATH OF MARSHAL JOSEPH STALIN, VIRTUAL DICTATOR OF RUSSIA FOR 29 YEARS: A RECENT CAMERA PORTRAIT 
OF THE “MAN OP STEEL” WHOSE PASSING LEAVES A VACUUM WITH EFFECTS OF WORLD-WIDE SIGNIFICANCE. 


At 1.7 a.m. on March 6 Moscow radio announced: “ Joseph Stalin is dead,” 
and stated that the end had come at 9.50 p.m. (Moscow time). The first news 
of the cerebral hemorrhage which Marshal Stalin had at the Kremlin on the night 
of March | was given in a Moscow radio broadcast at 5 a.m. on March 3, when 
it was stated: “In the night of March 1-2 while in his Moscow apartment 
Comrade Stalin suffered from a cerebral hemorrhage affecting vital areas of 


the brain. Comrade Stalin lost consciousness and paralysis of the right arm 


and leg set in. Loss of speech followed. There appeared serious disturbances 
in the functioning of the heart and breathing."’ Further medical bulletins 
were issued, remarkable for the amount of detail given. Marshal Stalin was born 
at Gori, in Georgia, on December 21, 1879, his real name being Joseph 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili. He had been virtual Dictator of Russia for 
twenty-nine years and last year became chairman of the Prasidium of the 


Central Committee. 
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(LeErT.) IN rgd 
JOSEPH STALIN Al 
\ TIME WHEN HI 
WAS ACTING AS 
POLITICAL 
SUPERVISOR OF 
VOROSHILOV AT 
TSARITSYN (NOW 
STALINGRAD). 


(RIGHT.) IN 1922: 
JOSEPH STALIN 
WITH LENIN, THE 
FOUNDER OF THE 
U.S.S.R., AT THE 
LATTER'S COUNTRY 
HOUSE AT GORKY. 
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\ In FEBRUARY 1945: MARSHAL STALIN (RIGHT) WITH MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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| THE DEATH OF MARSHAL 
LIFE AS REVOLUTIONARY 








IN AUGUST 
MARRIMAN, 


1942: MARSHAL STALIN WITH 
REPRESENTATIVE OF TIE U.>. 
DISCUSSED ALLIED 


NOVEMBER 28—DECEMBER I, 
CHURCHILL'S SIXTY - NINTH 


TEHERAN CONFERENCE, 
CELEBRATE MR. 


AND THE 


LATE 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE YALTA CONFERENCE ON THE CRIMEAN COAST OF THE BLACK SEA. 


000.4 Senay euanamaaunaamue anes cuanguuananenae sscceanenumnnnevenenen conan unannusennevesotaterseat 


OF THE RUSSO-GERMAN NON-AGGRESSION PACT IN MOSCOW, 


THE SIGNING 
MARSHAL STALIN, AND MM. MOLOTOV 


(tL. TO RB.) HERR VON RIBBENTROP, 


The death of Marshal Stalin, who, on the death of Lenin in 1924, began gradually 
to gather into his own hands the heritage that the founder of Soviet Russia had 
left, must inevitably have far-reaching effects. Following the radio announce- 
ment on March 6, it was stated that Marshal Stalin would lie in state in the Hall 
of Columns of the Trade Union House near the Kremlin, and that he would 
robably be buried near Lenin in the mausoleum in the Red Square. Marshal 
talin was educated at a church school in Gori, Georgia, and was recommended 
for a scholarship at the seminary in Tiflis in 1894. His Socialist activities, how- 
ever, led to his expulsion in 1899 and, until March 1901, he was employed as a 


AUGUST 23, 
(RIGHT). 


sconneceas vanes amananunnss¥euanenes 


ADDRESSING THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE SOVIET UNION SHORTL\ 


1939 : 

clerk in the observatory in Tiflis. In November of that year he went 
’ to Batum, where he established an illegal printing press and created an 
organisation which led to his arrest in 1902 as a dangerous agitator. He 
escaped from exile in Siberia and returned to Tiflis, where he allied himself to 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks. In 1912-13 Stalin spent some months with Lenin in 
Cracow, and visited Vienna, but on his return to Russia was imprisoned and 
exiled for the sixth time. He was appointed People’s Commissar for Nationalities 
in October 1917 and a year later played an active part in drafting the constitution 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. He also played an active part 
with Voroshilov in the civil war, and in March 1922 was appointed Secretary-General 
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STALIN: INCIDENTS IN HIS 
AND DICTATOR OF RUSSIA. 





° STON CHURCHILL AND MR. AVERELL 
PRESIDENT, IN MOSCOW, WHEN THEY 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


1943: MARSHAL STALIN (RIGHT) AT A DINNER TO 
BIRTHDAY, WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (LEFT). 
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(LerT.) AT THE PoTS- 
DAM CONFEREXCE, 
JULY 1I7-aUGUST 2, 
1945: (FROM L. TO RB.) 
MR. WINSTON CHUR- 
CHILL, PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN AND MARSHAL 
STALIN. (MR. ATTLEE 
BECAME BRITISH PRIME 
MINISTER DURING THE 
CONFERENCF.) 


(micuT.) THE * MAN OF 
STEEL" WHO TOOK 
OVER LENIN’S EXTIRE 
HERITAGE AND, AS 
SUPREME COMMANDER, 
LED RUSSIA THROUGH 
WORLD WAR I.: 
MARSHAL STALIN. 
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AFTER THE FINAL MEETING OF THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE: MR. ATTLEE, THE NEW BRITISH 


ee eatanesen eaneruaamcesii ubuaneennbese 


BEFORE THE INVASION OF RUSSIA: MARSHAL JOSEPH STALIN (CENTRE). 


of the Party. In 1924 Lenin died, having suffered. two "strokes, in 1922 
and 1923, and Stalin took up the reins with but one opponent in the field, Trotsky. 
In 1926 Stalin manceuvred the Party and the Comintern to condemn Trotskyites 
and Zinovievites, and Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev were expelled from the 
party. In 1929 Trotsky was expelled from Russia. In 1928 Stalin launched the 
first Five Year Plan and in the ‘thirties finally liquidated any possible opposition to 
himself by instituting a series of trials of prominent Bolsheviks, who were condemned 
and shot for self-confessed treason. In 1939 Marshal Stalin signed a non-aggression 
pact with Germany, and in April 1941 assured himself of Japanese neutrality in 
the event of war with Germany. Two months later the Germans invaded the 


PRIME MINISTER, PRESIVENT TRUMAN AND MARSHAL STALIN, WITH THEIR ADVISERS. 


2 Sooeeeeauermunamane som. Aetna ARNR tne emeNNNNNNNANURNaRNanannenennReta: RARNRRRNRNT wutNertngeons “eMenatantanananeenenetuansttaqmnen meer: 
WITH HIS THIRD WIFE, ROSA KAGANOVICH, THE SISTER OF LAZAR KAGANOVICH, A MEMBER 


Nis 


OF THE POLITBURO: MARSHAL STALIN, A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1939. 


Soviet Union and a year later Stalin had become supreme commander of the Soviet 
armed forces. The war brought him into close contact with the Western Powers , 
whose aid he did not hesitate to accept, and he had meetings with Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt and at Potsdam with President Truman and Mr. Attlee, 
who had replaced Mr. Churchill. With peace came the subjugation of many peoples 
to the Communist yoke, the “cold war"’ and the Korean War. Last year the 
first Congress of the Russian Communist Party since 1939 was held in Moscow, 
and the Politburo and Orgburo were welded into a single organisation, the Prasidium 
of the Central Committee, of which Marshal Stalin became chairmen. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


SUPPOSE if anyone on the Continent in the summer of 1940 had been 
asked to name certain things which the British would obviously never 
be able to do, he would have included among them defeating the Luft- 
waffe and producing the best Russian ballet in the world outside Moscow. 
The odds at the time against their doing either seemed so enormous : 
against beating the Luftwaffe, because the British were alone, and hope- 
lessly outnumbered, and apparently unprepared ; and against excelling in 
the ballet because, of all the arts man has devised, the Russian ballet seemed 
the most alien to the nature and capacity of the stolid British people. 
Indeed, I recall an evening in the August of 1940 when I went to see an 
English ballet company in North London in the middle of a series of air- 
raid alarms. It was just before the third stage of the Battle of Britain 
began, with its attacks on London proper; it was the evening of a particu- 
larly melodramatic raid on the airfield at Croydon. Indeed, the sirens 
were so insistent that at one moment I thought I should never be able to 
find a taxi to Sadler’s Wells. And 
when I got there—though being an 
Englishman and, therefore, mad, I 
fully expected my countrymen to win 
the Battle of Britain—it certainly 
never occurred to me that in a few 
years’ time the painstaking but rather 
provincial-looking company before me 
was going to take the international 
ballet world of Western Europe and 
America by storm. I cannot remember 
who was dancing that night, but in the 
light of Danilova’s and Massine's 
supreme artistry at Covent Garden a 
few years before, it seemed a modest 
enough performance ; as modest, no 
doubt, as the size of the R.A.F. seemed 
to Goering. But Goering and I were 
both wrong. Not only was the R.A.F., 
through hardships, to reach the stars, 
but so, in its own way, was the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet Company. 

For in an age little distinguished— 
outside that of arms—for British 
achievement, what a wonderful per- 
formance this Company's has been ! 
We may have let go the naval trident 
of centuries; have lost the Indian 
Army, and with it the guardianship 
of the far shores of the Indian Ocean ; 
have suffered the eclipse of our 
ancient primacy in industrial crafts- 
manship and finance; have allowed 
our heritage of aristocratic domestic 
architecture to moulder away and 
the artistic treasures it housed to 
be dispersed. But while we have 
done—or left undone—these things, 
a little company of English dancers, 
under a great director, with little 
money, no national tradition of ballet, 
and in the midst of a disintegrating 
war and social revolution, has trans- 
formed itself, through sheer hard 
work, indomitable faith and a passion- 
ate love of a beautiful and exotic art, 
into a corps d'élite as flawless in 
its mastery of its technique as the 
Brigade of Guards or the National 
Lifeboat Service. For a nation that 
regards itself, and is regarded as inelegant and inartistic, that seems a 
remarkable feat. 

Because of a tiresome sinus infection that makes a visit to the theatre 
something of an ordeal, I did not witness the stages of this remarkable 
transition. I saw the young Company before and at the beginning of the 
war, when it was still to major Russian ballet what a provincial regatta is— 
or was—to Cowes Week, and, when the war was over, I read of its dazzling 
triumphs in America and elsewhere. But it was not till last year that I 
first saw it perform again. Then I witnessed, with astonishment and 
delight, a performance by the Company of “ The Sleeping Beauty.’ None 
of its major stars happened to be dancing that night, and I cannot claim 
that I saw any individual performance to compare with the great Russian 
dancers of the middle ‘thirties or of the years immediately after the first 
war: the greatest of all—those who danced only before the first war—I 
am too young to have seen. But the precision and finish of the corps de 
ballet and the exquisite baroque of the dresses and décors were a revelation ; 
it was wonderful, I felt, that this unassuming London company should have 
made such an advance in so few, and such difficult, years. If everyone 
in the country had put half as much into their work as these gallant artists, 
I found myself thinking, England, in spite of all her difficulties, would be 
on top of the world. A few nights ago I saw another performance of the 
same ballet, and was confirmed in my first impression. But I witnessed 
something more. I saw an artist whose interpretation of her art seemed 
to me as original and indigenous to our country and its ancient and highly 


Miss Moira Shearer, who is a 
was born in 1926; joined the 


absence of 


writes of Miss the Princess 


“A PRINCESS NOT OF BIRTH BUT OF ART.” 





MISS MOIRA SHEARER, GREAT BRITISH BALLERINA, IN “‘ SWAN LAKE.”’ 


artist at the current Sadler’s Wells Ballet season at Covent Garden, 

ler’s Wells Ballet in 1942, and in 1948 created the réle of “ Cinderella.” 

Her marriage to Mr. Ludovic Kennedy took place in 1950, and 

many months, and the birth of her child Garden 

on February 7. Mr. Bryant, on this pee? discusses the achievements of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and 
Shearer, as n “ The Sleeping Beauty”: “ | saw an artist whose interpretation 

of her art seemed to me as original and indigenous to our country . . . as anything | have ever seen... .”” 





individual tradition of culture, as anything I have ever seen. It would 
be a mistake in criticism, I feel, to compare Moira Shearer’s dancing with 
that of the great classical Russian ballerinas ; with Danilova, say, dancing 
La Boutique in 1935—a vision of floating loveliness and tenderness that 
will remain with me to my dying day. But from the moment this young 
British dancer appeared on the stage I was aware that I was watching 
something to me quite novel : an interpretation which was not that of any 
other dancer I have seen, and which was as native to this country as the 
art of Nijinsky to Russia: as native, shall we say, as ‘““A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” or the spire of Salisbury Cathedral set among the downs 
and Wiltshire water-meadows. It was not at all what I had expected to 
see or what the Press had made me anticipate. Nor was it the dancer's 
beauty that caus d me to catch my breath, rare and exquisite though that 
was, nor the china-like fragility that some of the critics of ballet seem to 
see in her dancing ; and which, applied to her performance, would appear 
about as relevant as stressing the 
impression of early Victorian ladyhood 
made by Florence Nightingale. It was 
something of a far steelier quality : 
an arresting, irresistible power. As 
she danced or as she remained, poised 
and glittering like some brilliant 
diamond, the rest of the stage faded 
into darkness and one saw nothing 
but that single dazzling light. There 
was nothing of sex in it; little of 
what the Press calls ‘“ glamour ”’ ; 
scarcely even of beauty, beautiful 
though it was, for the dancer's art 
transcended beauty. It was rather 
some alchemy of comprehension and 
will that was communicating, through 
a supreme mastery of self and art, 
the same vision to the beholder. .So 
I have seen Queen Mary, on some 
great public occasion, imposing by 
the depth of her understanding of 
history and of what kingship means, 
and by her lifelong mastery of self, 
a sudden awareness in every bystander 
of the significance of the English 
monarchy. And this wonderful artist, 
dancing before us, was communi- 
cating an aspiration of the human 
heart which it has taken men count- 
less centuries to conceive and, only 
momentarily, through the medium 
of supreme art, ever to express. It 
recalled the lines of Diotime’s speech 
as told by Socrates: of how man 
“‘when he comes toward the end of 
his discipline, will suddenly catch 
sight of a wondrous thing, beautiful 
with the absolute Beauty; ... he 
will dee a Beauty eternal, not grow- 
ing or decaying, not waxing or waning ; 
nor will it be fair here and foul 
there, nor depending on time or 
circumstance or place . . . nor em- 
bodied in any sort of form whatever, 
. . whether of heaven or earth; but 
Beauty absolute, separate, simple, 
and everlasting ; which lending of its 
virtue to all beautiful things that we 
see born to decay, itself suffers neither 
increase nor diminution, nor any other change.”” For a moment, watching, 
one caught a glimpse of that vision on the huge, crowded, yet suddenly 
empty stage. It was like the Lady singing in Milton’s ‘‘Comus,’’ her 
notes floating 
a the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smil'd.” 


We, in the tense, packed theatre were watching a princess, born of all the 
poetry of her native land; a princess not of birth, but of art. The will 
behind that delicate, poised form was that of the Bruce ; or Burns rising 
from poverty and the plough to sway the hearts of men; of the grey, 
haunted streets of St. Andrew's; of Sir Walter's pen moving tirelessly 
through the night as he turned disaster and the resources of his genius to 
inconceivable triumph. Behind that bird-like, quivering beauty lay courage 
and character: the courage and history and character of the dancer's 
ancient, romantic land. It may have been imagination that made me see 
this in a Scottish girl dancing the part of a Russian princess in a fairy-tale 
ballet of imperial St. Petersburg. But imagination is the quality through 
which an artist operates, and imagination is only awoken by imagination. 
For the drab, down-at-heels, war-battered Britain of the Welfare State 
and the Fabians’ fly-blown dream to have produced this exquisite artist 
of native steel and gossamer seems to be something in the nature of a 
miracle : like a rainbow coming out of a dark cloud. 
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THE LURE OF THE DREAM GIRL: THE YOUTH (PHILIP CHATFIELD) STANDING WITH THE YOUNG GIRL (ROSEMARY LINDSAY) AND HER FRIENDS (RIGHT) IS GAZING 
AT HIS ROMANTIC LOVE (SVETLANA BERIOSOVA ; LEFT), FROM WHOM HE IS DIVIDED BY THE SHADOW (BRYAN ASHBRIDGE). 


IN PURSUIT OF HIS ROMANTIC LOVE (SVETLANA BERIOSOVA), FROM WHOM THE SHADOW (BRYAN ASHBRIDGE) DIVIDES HIM: THE YOUTH (PHILIP CHATFIELD). 
HAVING FORSAKEN HIS REAL-LIFE LOVE AND HER FRIENDS, THE YOUTH IS ABLE TO OVERCOME THE SHADOW. 


SADLER’S WELLS COMPANY IN CRANKO’S NEW BALLET AT COVENT GARDEN: “THE SHADOW,” TO DOHNANYI MUSIC. 


John Cranko’s new ballet, “ The Shadow,” was presented at Covent Garden 
Opera House on March 3 by the Sadler's Wells Ballet, and forms a delightful 
addition to their répertoire. It is set to Dohnanyi's Suite in F, which consists 
of a large set of symphonic variations ; and has scenery and costumes by John 
Piper, who has, for the occasion, modified his usual stormy atmosphere, and 
the whole ballet is a graceful and youthful production. The scenario presents 
a Young Man's choice between Romantic and Real Life Love. He is attached 


to a Young Girl, but his affections turn constantly to a Dream, from whom he 
is divided by a Shadow. Eventually he forsakes the world of reality, and 
pursues his Romantic Love so ardently that he succeeds in striking down the 
Shadow ; and finds that his Dream has become a living Reality. The music 
is a happy selection, and it enables Mr. Cranko to bring on a small Corps de 
Ballet who dance pastoral numbers; and successfully to differentiate between 
the characters of the two girls. [Photographs by Denis de Marney 
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THE R.A. CORONATION EXHIBITION OF ROYAL PORTRAITS: 
QUEENS REGNANT AND QUEENS CONSORT OF THIS REALM. 


“ CATHERINE OF ARAGON'’; BY J. CORVUS (1512-1544). 
FIRST WIFE OF HENRY Vill. (Panel ; 37 by 29% ins.) 
(Lent by Certain E. G. S. Churchill.’ 


** PLIZABETH I. AT BLACKFRIARS '' > ATTRIBUTFD TO MARC GHEERAERTS (¢. 15 30-¢. 1590), A SPLENDID PROCESSIONAL PORTRAIT 
OF A GREAT OUVFEN REGNANT. (Canvos ; 52 by 75 ins.) (Lent by Mr. Simon Wingfield Digby.) 


ee ROYAL ACADEMY is marking Coronation Year by 

an interesting and important Exhibition of Royal Por- 
traits, which was due to open in the Diploma Gallery, Burlington 
House, on March 12, and is to continue until the middle of 
the summer. Representations of members of our Royal line, 
from mediaval times to the present day, have been assembled, 
and include paintings, sculptured effigies, water-colour drawings, 
and a particularly fine series of miniatures. Many of the 
exhibits have been graciously lent by her Majesty from the 
Royal collections, and many private owners and public bodies 
have co-operated by allowing their treasures to be included 
In the foreword to the catalogue it is pointed out that Royal 
portraits in the past possessed not only a domestic interest 
but had political importance, for an exchange of portraits was 
often a prelude to a marriage treaty. Thus the aspect of the 
Royal personages concerned obviously played a part in the 
negotiations. The foreword to the catalogue also notes that : 
“ Artists and art lovers alike have reason to be grateful to 
our sovereigns and their consorts; they have been catholic in 
their patronage, generous of their time for sittings and liberal 
in lending their finest family portraits as well as their other 


possessions for public exhibition.’ On this page we reproduce 
Continued below, centre. 


“ LADY ELIZABEIH WOODVILLE “'; ATI. TO JOIN SIRAFORI 
OR JOHN SEARL. THE CONSORT OF EDWARD IV. 
(Panel ; 22 by 164 ins.) (Lent by Queens’ Colleer, Cambrider.) 

m2 as * 4 


wp 


‘ANNE OF DENMARK''; BY PAUL VAN SOMER 

(e. 1576-1622), A PORTRAIT OF THE CONSORT OF 

JAMES 1, (Canvas; WW] dy Si ins.) (Lent by the Duke 
of Grafton.) 


Continued.) 
portraits of two of our Queens regnant, and of 
four Queens consort, on view. Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, as a poor widow, made suit to Edward IV. 
for restoration of her lands ; and her beauty was 
such that he made her his Queen; Catherine 
of Aragon, proud daughter of His Most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain, was divorced by Henry VIII. 
with far-reaching results. Her daughter, Mary I., 
had a tragic personal life and a difficult reign, 
while Elizabeth I., the half-sister who succeeded 
her, was one of the greatest of our sovereigns. 
Anne of Cleves failed to please Henry VIII., and 
was divorced as soon as married; and Anne 
of Denmark, blonde consort of James I., 
“MARY 1.°°: BY MANS EWORTH (1540-1573), AN UNHAPPY QUEEN was passionately interested in rich dress and 


REGNANT, DAUGHTER OF HENRY VIII. AND CATHERINE OF ARAGON. ! { il 
(Panel : 43 by 312 ins.) (Lent by the Society of Antiquaries.) extremely fond of small dogs. 


“ANNE OF CLEVES.”" ARTIST UNKNOWN. THE FOURTH 
WIFF OF HENRY VIIT. SHR WAS MARRIED AND DIVORCED 
IN 1540. (Panel ; 23 by 21} ins.) (Lent by St. John’s College, Oxford.) 
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“VISIBLE HISTORY” AT BURLINGTON HOUSE: FOUR STUART PORTRAITS. 


“ CHARLES I. AT HIS TRIAL ’’ ; BY EDWARD BOWER (d. AFTER JANUARY 9, 1666/7). 
THE ARTIST WAS PRESENT IN COURT AND MADE SKETCHES THERE. 
(Canvas ; S1§ by 385 ins.) (Graciously lent by H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother.) 


“CHARLES IT. AS PRINCE OF WALES"’; BY WILLIAM DOBSON (1611-1646), WHO WAS 
INTRODUCED TO CHARLES I. BY VAN DYCK. 
(Canvas ; 484 by 39 ins.) (Lent to the Exhibition of Royal Portraits by Cornelia, Countess of Craven.) 


In the introduction to the catalogue of the Exhibition of Royal Portraits at 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, Burlington House, the display is 
referred to as “ visible history,’ which indicates the human interest of the 
exhibits apart from their importance as works of art. On this page we 
reproduce four Stuart portraits on view. That of King Charles 1. at his trial 
was painted by Edward Bower, from sketches which he made in Court. The 
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"? IN OLD AGE. FRENCH SCHOOL. THIS PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I.’s 
QUEEN WAS PROBABLY PAINTED IN FRANCE, 
(Canvas ; 35h by 292 ins.) (Lent by Major J. G. Morrison, M.P.) 


“* MENRIETTA MARIA 


“* CHARLES II. AS A YOUNG MAN "'; ATTRIBUTED TO PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE (1602-1674). 
PAINTED IN PARIS, PROBABLY ON HIS SECOND VISIT THERE IN 1659. 
(Canvas ; SOh by 394 ins.) (Lent by the Duke of Grafton.) 


portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, consort of Charles I., was probably painted 
in France, where she lived between the execution of her husband and the 
Restoration ; and again from 1665 until her death in 1669. Dobson's portrait 
of Charles II. at the age of fourteen forms an interesting comparison with that 
attributed to Philippe de Champaigne, showing him as a young man. The 
latter probably dates from 1659, when Charles visited France for the second time. 
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‘“* MARY II: QUEEN OF ENGLAND” ; 
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a | 4 QUEEN REGNANT AND CONSORT OF A KING. 


ote qggetbrtonnanntennens on waneteertncnny _ 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N that enchanting play, ‘1066 and All That"’ 
(which I wished could have been revived during 
the war, so that we might have explained ourselves 
to the Allies in our midst), William and Mary shuffled 
briefly across the stage, conjoined back to back, like 
Siamese twins. That probably did represent the 
vague conception of these monarchs formed by most 
people in their schooldays—after which, for most 
people, the acquisition of historical knowledge abruptly 
ceases. But there was an element of “‘ the higher 
criticism "’ in it also. For they sat side by side on 
the throne. Philip of Spain had been titular King 
during Mary I.’s reign; but in fact he had 
been Consort; he saw little of England, and 
saw as little of it as he could. Queen Anne’s 
Consort, George of Denmark, was later to cut 
so insignificant a figure that it is difficult to 
remember that he lived for six years after his 
wife's accession. But William, when he was 
called over by a group of people, some of whom 
dreaded James's Catholicism and some of whom 
thought that England could be more suitably 
governed (as, later, it largely was) by a party 
of noble Whig kings than by one King, had 
no notion of playing second fiddle or, indeed 
(considering the characters of husband and wife), 
anything but first fiddle. He wanted to be, and 
was, King of England in order that the weight 
of English power should be thrown into the 
balance against his Continental enemies. When 
his wife died, he remained King of England ; 
while they both lived, she timidly exercised 
Royal power only when he was out of the 
country. And as a person, she was entirely 
dependent on him; “she for God in him”’ 
as Milton put it of another pair. The result 
is that, though one could write a life of 
Queen Anne and barely mention the boorish 
spouse by whom she had so many sickly 
children, a distinct biography of Mary is im- 
possible. Except for her girlhood she had little life 
of her own; her story is bound, in large part, to 
be the story of ‘ William and Mary.” 

As that story progresses, Mrs. Chapman says, “' the 
William and Mary of the history books, the heroic 
prig and the beautiful ninny, give place to a loving, 
suffering, disappointed husband and wife who never 
learned how to make one another happy and only 
now and then achieved understanding and peace of 
mind,’’ The trouble is that the long-drawn account of 
an unsuccessful marriage between persons who respected 
each other's good 
qualities but were 
temperamentally 
incompatible and 
shared no major 
interests, carmot be 
made very exciting. 
She, who had filled 
her childish mind 
with plays and 
romances, and 
maintained an 
adoring correspon- 
dence with an older 
woman, was tear- 
fully dragged into 
a marriage she did 
not want to ‘her 
father’s and her 
country’s enemy, 
the leader of those 
Dutch rogues and 
dissenters.”’ She 
dutifully resigned 
herself, and then 
developed a 
passionate love for 
her husband, with- 
out understanding 
him atall, finding her 
reward in loving words which were few and far between 
—she would have been far happier wedded to a decent 
country gentleman with a garden, a library, some card- 
tables and some agreeable neighbouring ladies. He, who 
had said of marrying: ‘‘I know it is a thing to be 
done some time or other,” did at least add “‘ no circum- 
stances of fortune or interest would engage me without 
[considering] those of the person, especially those of 
humour and disposition '"—in other words, he wouldn't 
for reasons of policy have married just any princess. 
But there was never any intimacy in the marriage. 


*” Mary Il.: Queen of England.” By Hester W. Chapman. 
Iilustrated. (Jonathan Cape; 258.) 





MARY II. IN HER EARLY TWENTIES. 
From a miniat in the sion her Majest . 
rom miniature in possessi of esty though she did, 





MISTRESS OF WILLIAM IIJ.: ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 
From a portrait by Kneller. 


He was very reserved, in any event, and preoccupied 
with more momentous affairs than the happiness of 
a wife. His great-grandfather, a vivacious and 
voluble man who merely held his tongue on one 
notable occasion, derived from that the misnomer of 
‘“* William the Silent.” He had the two mottoes : “ Je 
maintiendrai”’ and ‘‘ Sevis tranquillus in undis "’ those 
two the younger warrior equally earned by his stead- 
fastness, but the ‘‘silent’’ sobriquet he earned far 
more thoroughly. It is stated here that Charles II.’s 
courtiers, who were not unpractised in the art, once 
made him drunk ; a similar lapse is recorded of Words- 
worth ; but, if I 
may be allowed 
the phrase, one 
swallow doesn’t 
make a summer. 
Asarule, ‘‘ Little 
Hook - Nose ” 
was grave, 
laconic, reticent, 
self - controlled. 
He was not with- 
out his confi- 
dante. Elizabeth 
Villiers, one of 
his wife's ladies, 
was his “ mis- 
tress "’ for many 
years ; more of 
an Egeria than 
anything else, in 
all probability. 
The affair was 
kept very secret; 
when Mary 
discovered it is 
not known, 
Queen Juliana of the Netherlands. 

and it made her 
miserable. Elizabeth was evidently far abler and more 
comprehending than Mary who, if not quite “‘a 
beautiful ninny " was a gentle, ordinary girl. ‘‘ In her 
old age, Elizabeth Villiers became what we now call a 
character. Several accounts of her eccentricities, her 
intellectual power and her insolence are found in the 
records of the early eighteenth 
century. In his ‘ Journal to 
Stella’ Swift speaks of her as 
‘the wisest woman I ever} saw’ 
and tells how he sat listening 
to her talk for 
some six or seven 
hours at a stretch 
on several oc- 
casions. 
Elizabeth began 
by being some- 
thing more than 
an original and 
ended by becom- 
ing a little less 
than the power 
behind the throne. 
At the beginning 
of her relationship 
with William she 
transformed her- 
self, either 
instinctively or 
through his desire, 
into a mystery, 
a veiled figure. 
There is no 
evidence as to 
when, exactly, 
she became his 
mistress: she 
had no children 
by him; their 


i as Jllustrations from the book “ 
connection w of the publi 


established some time between 1678 

and 1679; in his letters to Bentinck she is not men- 
tioned.” Probably the pair saw each other whenever 
there was occasion, and correspondence between them 
neither took place nor was necessary. Were there 
letters, we may feel pretty sure that there would 
be no emotional gush as there is in Mary's, and 
no pretty trivialities either. Swift's ‘* wisest 
woman" probably gave advice to her taciturn 
warrior-statesman, and it may be guessed that 
the advice he would be likeliest to ask would be 
advice about England and Englishmen. He, the 
humourless Calvinist, was not built to understand 
them himself: how could reputedly serious people 


y HESTER W.  CHAPMAN.* 





ate ated 


be so airily 
frivolous on the 
surface ? 

One remark 
which Mrs. Chap- 
man makes rather 
staggers me. 


“M hth MRS. HESTER W. CHAPMAN (MRS. R. L. GRIF- 
Mary soug €€ IN), THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


husband,”’ says ON THIS PAGE. 


she, ‘‘ and begged Mrs. Hester Chapman was born in 1899; 
hi ith her father was -_-——¥ of Durnford 
im, with tears, Preparatory School, She has been 
to promise that twice married, first to ta ‘. Chapman, and 
her fath hould secondly to R. L. Griffin. After serving as 
er shou a V.A.D. in France in 1918, she subsequently 

come to no harm. became a mannequin in Paris; later, a 


William, who had Secretary in London ; got 
no liking for  schoolmistress. Her novels include ‘ ‘To Be 
a King,” “ 1 Will Be Good,” “ Ever Thine.” 
martyrs, consen- AJ biography entitled “Great Villiers,” was 
ted. If he had published in 1949, 
been less politic 
and more merciless, the lives of those who were 
destined to suffer the bitter campaigns, the cruel 
sieges and the wild sea-battles of the 1690’s would 
have been spared ; if the Prince of Orange had found 
it expedient that one man should die for the people 
in the Revolution of 1688, the Jacobite cause would 
have been represented by an infant, and Killiecrankie, 
Steinkirk, La Hogue and Beachy Head would have 
had no place in the blood-stained pages of our history.”’ 
I know that these “ifs”’ of history are difficult to 
discuss. But can Mrs. Chapman seriously believe 
that if William had killed his father-in-law, who was 
also his uncle, and Mary had been an accessory to 
parricide, there would not have been domestic and 
international convulsions far worse than those which 
actually took place? As things were, when 
Mary asked Archbishop Sancroft for his blessing, 
he told her to get her father’s first, and she 
had to be crowned by the Bishop of London. 
As things were, William was so unpopular, and 
the new régime regarded as so precarious, that 
it did not take long before prominent supporters 
of William were in secret correspondence with 
James. As things were, there was sufficient 
Jacobite feeling in the country to alarm the Govern- 
ment even as late as the mismanaged insurrection of 
1745. Is it to be supposed that if this Aschylean 
** liquidation ’’ had 
been arranged, 
Sancroft’s friends 
would have been 
content to remain 
merely ‘‘ non- 
jurors,” or that 
Claverhouse would 
have said: “It’s 
no good now, he’s 
dead,”’ and left his 
idle sword in its 
scabbard, or that 
the old detestation 
of the Dutch would 
not have flamed 
up; or that any 
foreign help would 
not have been 
welcomed by a 
resurgent English 
chivalry ; or that 
even the less 
immoderate of 
William’s own 
supporters would 
not have been 
shocked into 
hostility ? 
Mrs. Chapman 
says in her preface 
that her job 


WILLIAM III, was to exhibit 

From a painting by W. Wissing in the National Portrait Gallery. the facts: ‘con- 
11. > Queen o ee" ; by courtesy jecture, hypothesis 

she, Jonathan Cape. and theory may 


then be left to the reader.’’ She might well discard 
this hypothesis about human sacrifice in later 
editions. Later editions her book does deserve, 
because of the lucidity and interest of her general 
narrative ; not because of the microscopic attention 
she has devoted to the words and tribulations, little 
hobbies and friendships, of a poor, hankering, devout 
young woman who would not have earned so much 
as a paragraph from any writer had she not become 
a igaten, 

Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O’Brien, on page 416 of this issue. 
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CORONATION MAIDS OF HONOUR. 











4 LADY ANNE VERONICA COKE, ELDEST DAUGHTER 

OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 

LORD LEICESTER WAS AN EXTRA EQUERRY TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY. 
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LADY MOYRA HAMILTON, ONLY 


DAUGHTER OF Y aaah , “ 
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THE MARQUESS AND MARCHIONESS OF HAMIL- | ADY JANE HEATHCOTE-DRUMMOND-WILLOUGHBY, ONLY DAUGHTER 


OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF ANCASTER, AND A GRANDDAUGHTER 











DUKE AND DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, AND A RELATIVE OF | ToN, AND GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE DUKE - 
\ MR. CHURCHILL. \ AND DUCHESS OF ABERCORN. F NANCY, LADY ASTOR. | 
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DAUGHTER OF THE MARQUESS 
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sm  “ 
LADY MARY BAILLIE-HAMILTON, ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF HADDINGTON LADY JANE VANE-TEMPEST-STEWART, ELDER 
LADY HADDINGTON IS CANADIAN BY BIRTH. OF LONDONDERRY, AND OF THE LATE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY 








Marchioness of Hamilton; Lady Jane Willoughby, born in 1934, only daughter 


Her Majesty the Queen has decided to follow the precedent of Queen Victoria at 
her Coronation, and be attended by six Maids of Honour instead of by Pages. of the Earl and Countess of Ancaster ; Lady Mary Baillie-Hamilton, born in 1934, 
only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Haddington; and Lady Jane Vane- 


The young girls selected for this duty are Lady Rosemary Spencer-Churchill, born 

in 1929, banaue daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough ; Lady Anne Tempest-Stewart, born in 1932, elder daughter of the Marquess of Londonderry 

Veronica Coke, born in 1932, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Leicester ; The Maids of Honour will bear the train of the Queen's purple robe. Mary 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mistress of the Robes, will walk behind them. 


Lady Moyra Hamilton, born in 1930, only daughter of the Marquess and 
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A PICTORIAL EXPLANATION OF THE CORONATION CEREMONY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: HER MAJESTY’S 
OF THE SERVICE, INDICATED BY NUMBERS, TOGETHER WITH BRIEF 


on 8.30 a.m. on June 2—Coronation Day—the last of the guests to arrive at 
estminster Abbey for the ceremony will have taken their seats, and the first 
of nine carriage processions will arrive at the Annexe at 8.45 a.m. The last of 
these carriage processions to the Abbey will be that of the Queen herself. Her 
Majesty will drive in the State Coach, and will be wearing her Parliament Robe 
of crimson velvet furred with ermine and a diadem on her head, while the Duke 
of Edinburgh, in the full-dress uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, will be seated 
on her left. Meanwhile the Procession to the Altar will have formed up under 
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BEARERS OF THE REGALIA, 


DAD OF SPIRITUAL Juste 


OF TEMPORAL JUSTICE. 


the Earl Marshal's direction in the large assembly-room in the Annexe called the 
Vestibule, to await the Queen's arrival. Her Majesty will be received at the steps 
of the Annexe by the Earl Marshal, and at about 11.15 a.m. will join the 
Procession and, entering by the West Door of the Abbey, as the trumpets sound 
a fanfare, will proceed in State through the Nave and the Choir to her Chair of 
Estate on the south side of the Theatre (as it is officially called) within the Abbey. 
The Service is expected to last from about 11.15 a.m. to 1.45 p.m., and the supreme 
moment of the Ceremony has been timed to come at about 12.30 p.m., when the 
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POSITION AND MOVEMENTS WITHIN THE THEATRE, FROM THE MOMENT OF ENTRY TO THE CLOSE 


[EF DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE RITUAL. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury places St. Edward's Crown on the Queen's head. In 
this panoramic view of the Theatre, in which parts 9f the building have been 
diagrammatically cut away, we show the position and movements of her Majesty 
in the sequence of ceremonies (indicated in the drawing by numbers) and the 
approximate positions of some of the chief participants at the moment of crowning. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh will walk in the Procession into the Abbey and 
will then take his place with the other Royal Dukes in front of the seats occupied 
by the Peers in the South Transept. The Queen is to have Maids of Honour 
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instead of Pages to bear her train when she walks within the Abbey, thus following 
the precedent of Queen Victoria's Coronation. These Maids of Honour have been 
appointed, and their photographs appear on page 393. After the Procession out 
of the Abbey the Queen will have a short rest, and luncheon in the Annexe, and 
then, arrayed in her Robe of Purple Velvet, wearing the Imperial State Crown and 
carrying the Sceptre and Orb, will re-enter the State Coach and, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, leave at about 2.50 p.m. to join the procession to Buckingham Palace, 
where they are to appear on the balcony for the R.A.F. Fly Past. 
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FEW davs ago 

I heard a chaf 
finch in song, and 
this morning I found 
celandines in flower. 
Those two events are 
to me most vivid and 
potent signs that 











spring has arrived 


I looked at the calendar I would probably find 


SPRING. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


pure white whose edges feather into the’ violet above 
and below. The effect of this snow-white, feather- 
edged band bisecting the violet blossom is bizarre, yet 
—to me, at any rate—delightful. 

I bought a single specimen of this crocus many 
years ago at an R.H.S. Show. It was in a pot. The 
shattering price I paid for it was doubtless accounted 


cross and now have 
two or three of the 
resulting seedlings 
just coming into 
flower. This spring 
I am crossing A. 
transsilvatica with a 
lovely rose-pink 
variety of A. hepatica 
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That might give something really worth while 


that officially, and astronomically, spring is some weeks 
ahead, Who cares? I am content to remain hope- 


lessly vague about official dates of 
that sort. I take more notice of actual 
and natural signs—that odd little 
downward chatter which is the earliest 
spring song of the chaffinch, the 
varnished gold of celandines in the 
orchard grass, or the appearance of 
pancakes and lemons at lunch. No 
need to look up quarter days. They 
announce their advent by means of 
their own special signs and manifesta- 
tions. From the angler’s point of view 
the calendar has been hopelessly hay- 
wire, ever since it altered itself, so 
that now the May fly seldom appears 
until June—or what the calendar 
says is June. The trouts, of course, 
know better 

At about this time, a year or two 
ago, I was lunching with a friend, a 
scientist, who, poor fellow, lives in 
London, On his chin was a gash, so 
savage, so almost suicidal4tooking, 
that with caution I enquired about it. 
‘Oh, that,’’ he explained. ‘' Well, 
you see, when I was shaving this 
morning I heard a chaffinch—the first. 


vas so excitec . rself,’’ 
[ was so excited that I cut myself. A WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUB FROM KOREA! THE LITTLE-KNOWN ABELIOPHYLLUM DISTICHUM, 
PINK. 


After a long, vicious winter such “oy 
as the one which we have just 
endured or suffered 

to describe it as 
drunk and disorderly 
would be putting it 
mildly—the real 
spring flowers seem 
to come with a 
particularly frenzied 
rush. It is as though 
a long-pent-up urge 
were suddenly 
released. For long, 
dreary, bitter weeks 
the garden has 
remained utterly 
uninviting and prac- 
tically unvisited. But 
then comes a day 
when the general 
beastliness seems to 
relent. The sun 
shines. But there is 
more to it than that 
There is a_ break, 
a subtle change, and 
the real spring begins, 
with real spring 
flowers, insects, and “ 

sot THE SMALLEST OF 
bird-song. The snow-  wiyjyes, A PERFECT 
drops and the THAN 
aconites were not 
one realises, real 


spring but merely a very welcome interim dividend. 
Almost the first to respond to the subtle spring 


change was Iris histrioides major. For 


strong, whitish shoots had remained, speared through 
the soil, waiting. Then, as though at a signal—maybe 


the chaffinches’ chatter—they pushed u 


three inches or so and opened their big, intensely 
blue flowers with rich, deeper blue tiger markings and 


golden beards. The slighter, more slender 
violtt-coloured and _ violet-scented Jris 
reticulata opened a day or two after 
|. histrioides, At the same time came a 
few crocus species, Crocus chrysanthus 
in various named varieties, cream-yellow, 
pale butter, and soft gold, and with them 
the lavender-blue Crocus sieberi. In the 
huge Saxon stone coffin in which I made 
a simple reck-garden there is a colony of 
the very rare Crocus sieberi versicolor. 
This is a most striking variety. The lower 
half of the flower, and the upper portion, 
are rich reddish-violet, whilst between 
these two zones of colour is a band of 





Photograph by D, F. Merrett. 


for by its leisurely rate of increase. My colony to-day 
runs to perhaps eighteen or a couple of dozen bulbs. 





KE A SMALL FORSYTHIA ... WITH FOUR-PETALLED WHITE FLOWERS TINGED WITH 
THEY ARE FRAGRANT."’ [Photograph by R. A, Malby and Co.| 


However, they are 
a regularly recurring 
annual joy, and 
probably represent a 
king’s—a minor king's 
ransom, Near by, 
and flowering at the 
same time, is the 
smallest of all daffodils, 
Narcissus minimus, a 
perfect pigmy trumpet 
daffodil no more than 
2} ins. high. That is 
not a guess, or a figure 
of speech, I have just 
been out to measure it. 
It is an especial 
pleasure to find so 
many blues among the 
first flush of real spring 
flowers. So many of 
the winter and winter- 
spring blossoms are 
white or yellow 
snowdrops, aconites, 
Christmas roses, jas- 
mine. The hepaticas 
opened at the same 
time as Iris histrioides, 
blue, deep violet, pink 
and lavender. The 
finest of them all is the hybrid which 
was raised by the late Ernest Ballard, by name A nemone 
x media ballardii. It is a cross between the large- 
flowered Anemone transsilvatica and Anemone hepatica. 
Its clear, lavender-blue flowers measure almost 2 ins. 
across. Unfortunately, this hybrid is sterile. It sets no 
seed, and so can only be increased by division, which is 
a slow business, Three or four years ago I made this same 


ALL DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS 
TRUMPET DAFFODIL NO MORE 
2} INS, HIGH,"”’ 


weeks its 


p another 
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THE CORONATION OF H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii. 
Tre beautifully-reproduced Double Numbers of The Illustrated London News recording the last 
three Coronations have proved to be abiding souvenirs of so great an occasion— 
treasured for their power of evoking those moments of history when a British Sovereign dedicates 
himself to the service of his people 
Aspects of the Coronation of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il. and a record of the ceremony 
itself will appear in two Double Numbers of The /ilustrated London News (issued on May 30 and 
June 6), forming a souvenir of the occasion of the greatest interest. 


THESE TWO CORONATION DOUBLE NUMBERS WILL BE SENT TO ALL WHO TAKE 
OUT A YEAR'S POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION BEFORE MAY 30 AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Orders for one year's subscription for The lilustrated London News to be sent overseas may 
be handed to any good-class newsagent or bookstall manager or sent direct to The Subscription 
Department, ‘' The Illustrated London News,"’ Ingram House, 195-198, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
and should include the name and address of the person to whom the copies are to be sent 
The rates are as follows: Canada, €5 i4s.; elsewhere abroad, (5 18s. 6d. (to include the 
Christmas Number). United Kingdom, £5 16s. 6d. (to include the Christmas Number) 





for my grand- or perhaps great-grandchildren. 
Bushes of the fragrant Viburnum fragrans and the 


hybrid V. bodnantense have been 
havering and _ hesitating about 
opening their buds all winter. A few 
adventurous sprays opened enough to 
be worth cutting for the house, where 
they soon responded to warmth and 
comfort and opened in a few days. 
But the main crop, especially of 
V. bodnantense, came with a rush with 
all the rest of the spring floral flood. 
Abeliophylium distichum came into 
flower a day or two after the two 
viburnums, and is an exceptionally, 
attractive hardy flowering shrub. In 
effect it is like a small forsythia, with 
very slender stems and twigs, and 
four-petalled white flowers tinged 
with pale pink. They are fragrant. 
It has the reputation of being 
vulnerable to frost when in flower. 
This, I am sorry to say, has proved 
true here this spring. My only 
outdoor specimen, about 3 ft. high, 
is planted at the foot of a wall facing 
west and, alas, some at any rate of 
the extremely beautiful sprays of 
blossom were touched by a night frost, 
and browned as though scorched. In 
spite of this danger, Abeliophyllum is 
well worth growing. A native of Korea, 
it was introduced to 
this country in 1924. 

Apart from its 
beauty as an outdoor 
shrub, it will, I think, 
be worth cultivating 
as a pot-plant to be 
opened in the un- 
heated greenhouse 
and then enjoyed in 
the house. I have 
two young specimens 
about a foot high, 
which I struck as 
cuttings last year, 
and wintered in small 
pots in the open air 
Early in February | 
noticed that their 
slender branches were 
well set with dark 
chocolate - coloured 
buds, so I tried the 
experiment of bring- 
ing them into a cold 
greenhouse. Here 
they came into flower 
very rapidly, have 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST FLOWERS OF SPRING, AND escaped frost injury 
PROBABLY THE BEST OF THE VARIETIES OF CROCE and are extremely 
CHRYSANTHUS: “EB. A, BOWLES, WITH ROUNDED ¢ 
FLOWERS OF BUTTER-YELLOW, 
Photograph by D. F, Merrett. 


pretty. I shall carry 
on this experiment 
by growing them for 


another year in the open air—still in their pots 
and aim at producing rather larger, bushier specimens, 
to use as house plants next spring. 

Growing certain early-flowering shrubs in pots in 
this way for opening under glass and then bringing 
into the house is well worth consideration. One excel- 
lent shrub for the purpose is the Osmanthus delavayii, 


whose small, fragrant white flowers are 
so often ruined by frost in the open. 
I have a specimen in a pot, which is 
less than a foot high, branchy, shapely 
and covered with buds, which are due 
to open any minute now. Forsythias 
are also very easy to grow and flower 
in this way, and I can imagine that 
wintersweet, Chimonanthus fragrans, would 
make, eventually, a glorious dwarf 
veteran. But a veteran it would have 
to be to flower in a pot. Planted in the 
open, it certainly takes a long time to 
make up its mind to flower with any real 
freedom. But what a joy when it does! 
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MOSCOW’S TRIBUTE : MOURNERS WAITING TO FILE PAST THE COFFIN OF STALIN. 








(TOP PHOTOGRAPH.) SHOWING THE HUGE PORTRAIT OF MARSHAL STALIN ON THE FACADE : CROWDS WAITING TO ENTER THE TRADES UNION BUILDING, WHERE THE BODY 'AY IN STATE 
(LOWER PHOTOGRAPH.) MOURNERS WAITING IN THE BITTER COLD TO PAY THEIR LAST TRIBUTE TO MARSHAL STALIN: PART OF THE QUEUE, WHICH EXTENDED FOR TEN MILES 


The funeral of Marshal Stalin took place on Monday, March 9, with deeply 
impressive ceremonial; and his coffin now rests beside that of, Lenin in the 
great tomb in Moscow's Red Square. It was borne to its last resting-place on 
a gun-carriage drawn by black horses, preceded by one solitary rider. The dead 
leader's face was visible through the curved glass of the coffin; and the long 
cortége included fourteen Generals walking in pairs, each bearing one of the 
Marshal's decorations on a cushion. The ceremony was witnessed by some 


100,000 people, including representatives of the many territories and peoples of 
Soviet Russia. Diplomats were accommodated in a special stand and there were 
delegations from foreign Communist Governments. After the coffin had been 
placed on a pedestal, orations were delivered by Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Beria and 
Mr. Molotov. Our photographs show scenes during the period of lying-in-state 
in the Hall of Columns in the Trades Union Building, when silent thousands 
stood patiently in the bitter cold waiting to file past the dead leader. 
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A over the globe the question is 
being asked: After Stalin, what 
next ? The answers have been vague and 
conflicting, and it can hardly be hoped 
that any given here will be more satis- 
factory. In fact, there is little point in 
trying to give definite answers, because 
they can be founded only upon specula- 
tion. It may, however, be worth while 
to consider some of the elements of the 
situation and the possibilities to which they give 
rise. If we all of us become verbose ourselves and 
like to listen to the verbosity of others on the death 
of Stalin, if we swing between the extremes of the 
trite and the fanciful, this is not to be wondered at. 
The event is of such significance in our lives and those 
of generations to come that we can not avoid pondering 
deeply upon it. When Stalin died, how many experts 
were rung up and asked to write or broadcast on the 
subject! And, though none of them could really 
give the public any more hard information than the 
telephonists who put the messages through, none was 
without a public. If the public can not get information 
it accepts comment. 

The first point that I find worthy of note is the 
extraordinary speed with which Moscow announced 
the reorganisation not only of the personnel but in 
one respect of the political machinery by which Soviet 
Russia is ptroatinned py This suggests that much of the 
work had been done before the death of Stalin, and 
the most vital part of it before the stroke of which he 
was the victim. It is assuredly worth consideration. 
Several commentators have forecast a desperate 
struggle for power on the lines of that which followed 
the death of Lenin. They may be right. Yet the 
speed of the re- 
organisation—and 
of the announce- 
ment about it— 
may indicate that 
the principal 
features of it 
had long been 
arranged, perhaps 
with Stalin him- 
self. If that were 
so, it would not 
precludea struggle 
for power, but it 
would render this 
far from a 
certainty. Having 
experienced one 
such episode, the 
men of the 
Kremlin may at 
least try to avoid 
another. 

A second con- 
sideration put for- 
ward by commen- 
tators, true in 
itself but deserv- 
ing the adjective 


‘trite’ which I 
used above, is that 
when GoWern- 


ments of this sort 
find themselves 
threatened by out- 
side influences in 
the State or en- 
dangered by 
rivalry in their 
midst, they some- 
times seek unity 
ands popularity 
by an aggressive 
foreign policy and 
even by launching 
a war. We have 
already seen how 
the patriotism of 
Soviet Russia can 
react to aggres- 
sion, and it is com- 
monly not difficult to make people believe that they 
are the objects of aggression when in fact the aggression 
is on their side. Again, this may come to pass. Yet 
the only evidence in its favour is the generality that 
it has occurred in history. Though sensational events 
may follow, there is really nothing sensational about 
the steps which have at the time of writing been 
announced, Malenkov has become Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, in other words, Prime Minister. 
For all we know, he has long been designated as the 
successor, though possibly not to all the powers 
possessed by Stalin. Molotov is a much older man, 
and may now be considered lacking in the strength 
of mind and body needed for the task. 

Molotov goes back to his old appointment, that 
of Foreign Minister. This does not necessarily mean 
a step down or any considerable change. It is pro- 
bable that he has never ceased to be the chief directer 
of Soviet foreign policy. Vishinsky, who succeeded 
him and who now becomes the permanent representa- 
tive with the United Nations, did not succeed him in 
his status. Vishinsky is an old Menshevik and as 
such could never reach high honours in the party, and 
lack of them would involve the impossibility of 
becoming an outstanding figure in the Government. 
Beria also returns to a position which he formerly 
held, that of Minister for Internal Affairs, but it may 
be expected that he always retained an important 
say in them. He has from time to time been named 
as a possible successor to Stalin. He certainly steps 
up, because he is the first-named, and so senior, of the 
Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers, followed 
by Molotov and Kaganovich, Marshal Bulganin, 


MARSHAL STALIN LIES IN STATE: 


THE MORTAL REMAINS OF THE GREAT RUSSIA™ 


Lenin in the great mausoleum in Red Square. Later, it was announced, 
which, it is stated, plans are already made. The day was decreed a day of national mourni 
and universities closed and all work, except that in which continuance of production is vital, 
to be spent in absolute silence, but would be preceded, as at Lenin’s funeral, by a general 

Moscow, the firing of a salute. Similar salutes were to be fired in other cities of the Soviet 
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RUSSIAN SUCCESSION. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Minister of War, also held that office previously. 
Voroshilov, the veteran and party man, becomes 
Chairman of the Supreme Presidium. This means 
literally President, but the office is largely ornamental, 
and the appointment may be taken as an honour 
bestowed upon a popular figure with long and devoted 
service behind him. 

An interesting announcement is that referring to 
the new Presidium of the Central Council of the 
Party, but its effect is not altogether clear. It is 
assumed that this takes the place of the defunct 
Politburo. Otherwise nothing astonishing has been 
revealed, unless the rise of Malenkov over the head of 
Molotov is to be considered as such, which is not my 
view. Some see an explanation of the purges in the 
satellite countries in a premonition of the approaching 
end of Stalin. We know from experience that a 
stroke often comes as a surprise, yet it is none the 
less probable that the health of the great dictator 
was rapidly failing and that he could not be expected 
to live long. Not much is known about any of the 
leading men of the new régime with the exception of 
Molotov, but Malenkov is credited with being ruthless, 
bold, capable and extremely energetic. Beria and 
Mikoyan, the latter Minister of Internal and External 





IN THE HALL OF COLUMNS, MOSCOW. 


The burial of Marshal Stalin was timed for noon (9 a.m. G.M.T.) on March 9 in Moscow, when it was ordered that his body should be laid to rest beside that of 

both bodies would be removed to a Pantheon, which is to be specially built and for 
an example followed in the satellite countries—with all schools 

ted for the space of five minutes. This space 

blowing of factory hooters, locomotive whistles, ships’ sirens and, in 

Union, The Albanian Government announced its intention of renaming 


Tirana, its capital, after Stalin, 


Trade, have high reputations and will not depart from 
the established tradition. 

And yet, has that tradition been perfectly con- 
sistent? It is always claimed that the pure and 
sacred doctrine of Lenin has been that of Stalin. Yet 
some of the words spoken by Stalin have been. opposed 
to that of Lenin. World revolution was ever the 
latter’s primary aim. Stalin has on several occasions 
stated that the first aim is that of creating an impreg- 
nable Soviet Union under Communism. While his 
eventual object may have been the same as that of 
Lenin—and while it is certain that he would have 
brought about a world revolutionat any moment,had the 
opportunity presented itself—he gave a different slant 
to policy. tHe has stressed the importance of foreign 
trade, even with capitalist nations. He has recognised 
the importance of the intellectuals, as Lenin did not, 
though Lenin was the sublimation of the Russian left- 
wing intellectual and Stalin did not belong to the type. 
It is not only in power that the Russia of Lenin has 
changed under the dictatorship of Stalin. The increase 
of power has been brought about by industrialisation, 
which has proceeded at a very rapid pace. And Stalin 
has been the instrument. He has driven the successive 
“ plans "’ through with merciless determination, using 
for the hardest and most deadly jobs the labour of vast 
numbers of enemies or potential enemies of the régime 
and prisoners of war. 

All that has been observed amounts to a certain 
tightening. The official announcement was frank about 
the reason for this. It was to prevent the spread of 
panic, This statement in itself reveals the gulf between 
dictatorships and democratic States. In the latter 


DICTATOR, SURROUNDED BY FLOWERS, ON A BIER 
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the death of the most werful and 
beloved of statesmen would cause deep 
regret, and might cause anxiety lest it 
should prove impossible to replace him in 
difficult times by one of the same calibre. 
That it should cause panic is inconceivable. 
Why should the death of Stalin cause 
panic ? Apart fromthe virtual deification 
of him in recent years, there exists one 
good reason. Among the few pieces 
of reliable information we possess about opinion in 
Russia is the fact that millions saw in Stalin a rampart 
of peace. He was to them not only the man who had 
saved Russia in war, but the man who would preserve 
it from another war. Some foreign observers have 
taken the same line and prophesied that no war would 
take place while Stalin lived. I can not think of any 
other reason why the rulers of Russia should become 
nervous about the possibility of panic. 

So I conclude that, on the evidence presented, there 
is no reason to expect a drastic change in Russian 
policy, certainly not in the immediate future. Again 
on the evidence, nothing has improved and nothing 
has deteriorated. Yet I must add that the evidence 
is so slight that it may prove to be deceptive. For 
that very reason one can not refrain from facing the 
future with caution. It is damnable that half-a-dozen 
men should have it in their power to create a problem 
of this kind, but it is undeniably the case that they 
have. I can not help feeling that the reiterated 
American broadcast to the satellite States immediately 
after the death of Stalin was inadvisable. Were it to 
bring to a head the undoubted unrest in some of these 
countries, it might increase the prospects of war. 
Whatever may be said of Joseph Stalin, at least 
his reactions were 
more readily 
accountable than 
those of his 
successors, who 
have not had 
the experience of 
supreme responsi- 
bility and who 
may be lacking 
in the judg- 
ment which he 
undoubtedly 
possessed. This 
is not the moment 
to take risks, but 
rather that for 
sounding the 
situation with the 


greatest circum- 
spection. 
It appears to 


me that the wisest 
course of action 
for the present is 
to assume that 
nothing is 
changed, that 
Soviet Russia is 
neither more nor 
less inclined to 
aggression than 
under Stalin, to 
bear in mind the 
acknowledged 
weaknesses of the 
North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisa- 
tion in Europe, 
and to walk 
warily. If happily 
the new régime 
in Russia should 
prove more in- 
clined to a settle- 
ment than theold, 
every effort to 
reach it should, of 
course, be made. 
At the moment 
there are no signs 
of this, and I am inclined to doubt that they will 
appear in the near future. The contrary may prove to be 
the case. In any event, the only sound policy will be that 
which has generally been pursued in the : steady 
determination not to yield ground, coupled with avoid- 
ance of provocation. The kowtow should be banned, 
but so also should any hint that the present Government 
of Soviet Russia is weaker or more readily to be bluffed 
than that which preceded it. Determination coupled 
with vigilance and patience have hitherto been 
successful in averting war, and this policy ought to be 
maintained. If war was not held to be inevitable 
before the death of Stalin, we should act on the 
assumption that it has not become inevitable now. 

The man who has died possessed many of the 
characteristics of greatness. He lacked the high 
imagination of Lenin and the intellectual qualities of 
some of the other leaders whom he subdued and in 
many cases killed. Yet he was a realist. He possessed 
a sense of the possible and even a human sense of 
humour. Those who dealt with him during the 
Second World War have left it on record that Stalin 
would often see reason and coolly cancel the decisions 
of subordinates who were more rigid, less adaptable, 
and less closely in touch with facts than he was himself. 
We do not know whether his successor, and those 
about him will prove to be possessed of a tactile sense 
equal to his. Though his knowledge of the world 
outside Russia was not extensive, theirs is even 
narrower. We can only watch and wait to see how 
they will carry the responsibility which he has left 
to them. We must be prepared for anything, but ready 
to meet whatever comes calmly and prudently. 


of five minutes was 
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STALIN’S SUCCESSOR, MALENKOYV, 
AND THE NEW RUSSIAN OLIGARCHY. 





MR. MOLOTOV (63): TO BE FOREIGN MINISTER AND DEPUTY PRIME 
MINISTER. HE IS BELIEVED TO FORM, WITH MALENKOV AND BERIA, 
THE TRIUMVIRATE WHICH NOW APPEARS TO RULE THE NEW RUSSIA. 


MARSHAL VOROSHILOV (72): TO BE PRESIDENT OF THE 


SOVIET UNION, 
BECOMES CHAIRMAN OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
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BERIA (53): TO BE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, A POST 
FUSING THE MINISTRIES OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS AND 
SECURITY. ALSO A DEPUTY PREMIER. 


MR, L. 
FORMED BY 


Twenty-three hours after the death of Marshal Stalin, Moscow Radio announced 
the new Russian Government. The speed of this announcement, designed “ to 
ensure the uninterrupted and correct leadership of the whole life of the country, 
which in its turn demands the greatest unity of leadership and the prevention 
of any kind of disarray and panic" ; coupled with a drastic revision of the later 
tendencies of Stalin's methods, appeared to indicate that the plans, reflecting 
perhaps a series of bargains, had been cut and dried for some time among the 
aspirants to the supreme power. Mr. Malenkov emerges as Stalin's successor, 
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FORMERLY STALIN'S SECRETARY AND “ SHADOW,’ 


MR. L. KAGANOVITCH (60): STALIN'S BROTHER-IN-LAW 
AND THE ONLY JEW IN THE PRESENT RUSSIAN LEADER- 
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(51): CHAIRMAN 


M. MALENKOV 
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MR. VISHINSKY (70): FORMERLY FORKIGN MINISTER, NOW 
HE REPLACES MR. SHVERNIK, WHO TO BECOME PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE AT UNITED 
NATIONS, AND ALSO DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER. 


MARSHAL BULGANIN (58): TO BE MINISTER OF WAR IN 
PLACK OF MARSHAL VASSILEVSKY AND A DEPUTY 


NOW APPOINTED DEFUTY FREMIER. PREMIER. CONSIDERED A “DARK HORSE.” 


with Mr. Molotov and Mr. Beria forming a sort of triumvirate. The former 
President, Mr. Shvernik, has been reduced in rank, together with the former 
Secretary of the Presidium, Mr. Gorkin; and Marshal Voroshilov becomes the 
new President. The Presidium, which Stalin had increased to thirty-six (with 
a certain amount of decentralisation), has been reduced to ten, with a consequent 
tightening of control. The names of these ten are: Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Beria, 
Mr. Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, Mr. Krushchev, Marshal Bulganin, Mr. Kagano- 
vitch, Mr. Saburov, Mr. Pervukhin and Mr. Mikoyan. 
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WIND OVER THE SEA GENERATES A MIXTURE OF WAVE-TRAI er 
A COMPLEX WAVE PATTERN DIAGRAMMATICALLY ILLUSTRATED HERE, “= 





WAVE -TRAINS! 


WAVE-TRAINS BUILD INTO 
THE LARGE WAVES OF A HEAVY GALE. 


AFTER THE STORM THE WAVE-TRAINS SEPARATE OuT AGAIN 
ANO THE LONGEST, WHICH TRAVELS FASTEST, REACHES A 
CISTANT COAST FIRST. 
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MAT = WAVES MOVE SLOWER AND BECOME SHORTER AND STEEPER AS THEY RUN INTO - P 


MEASURING PRESSURE FLUCTUATIONS AT GREAT DEPTHS 


CAUSED BY TIDES IN MID-OCEAN. THE RECORDER ON THE 
SEA BED ATA DEPTH OF 20070 FATHOMS. WAVE BREAKING WAVES BECOMING 


TER AND STEEPER. 


om , 
RECORDER ROLLING. 
ALONG THE SOTTOM. 


sm 
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MECHANISM i . a. 5 

AND SPRING. — STYLO PEN. ‘ MEASURING AND PRODUCING A 
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FULED WITH 
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PIERCING THE MYSTERIES OF THE CRUEL SEA: THE YOUNG SCIENCE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 
In January this year an interesting exhibition, arranged by the Royal Geographical 
Society and the National Institute of Oceanography, entitled “ Exploring the Sea,” 
was on view at the headquarters of the Royal Geographical Society, Kensington 


WHICH MAY ONE 


and the migratory and other movements of food-fish can be inferred from a study 


of the wider problems of marine biology. The oceans also provide a fertile 
medium for pure research. 


Gore. The exhibits were arranged in three sections corresponding to the three 
principal fields of oceanographical research—Exploring the Sea-bed; Life in 
the Sea; and the Moving Ocean. The oceans profoundly affect human life. 
Climate and vegetation are directly influenced by the seas; the movement of the 
Earth’s waters affects navigation and the coasts and harbours of the world; 


The history of the Earth, for example, lies to a great 
extent recorded in the layers of sediment that have settled over millions of years 
on the ocean floor. Oceanography, then, involves many sciences and the purposes 
of its investigations are varied. The complex physical and biological problems 
involved form a continuous chain of cause and effect. Marine life is conditioned 
by factors such as salinity and temperature, which are influenced by the movement 


DRAWN RY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


G. H. Davis, S.M.A., wiITH THE Co 
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WAVES TENDING TO BE 
ARTIFICIALLY SHORTENED. 
- SOUTH 
AMERICA / SWELL PRODUCED 
ROLLING 
HUNDREDS OF MILES 
OF OCEAN. 





CAREFUL STUDY OF WAVES 
WILL ENABLE CHARTS TO 


BE PRODUCED To 
SKIPPERS, WHO MAY BE 
UNLOADING IN AN OPEN 
ANCHORAGE, WHAT TYPE 
OF SWELL To T 

ELL TO EXPECT AND 


WAVES TENDING 
TO LENGTHEN. 





“position OF ThE 
PRINCE EDWARD qx me 
CROZET RIDGE. we 


LIKE THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH J 
THE PRINCE EOWARD-CROZET RIDG 


WD 


DLLEYS. 
TEEPEST YET RECORDED. 


(§) = POSITION OF 
TEMPERATURE 
MEASURING 
POINTS 





STEEL TUBE J THE INSTRUMENT 

SUNK IN THE iS USED TO 

Vet adel Weler4: . STUDY THE } 
HEAT FLOW FROM | OEPTH 

r + In 

THE EARTHS 
aaae alte FATHOMS 
ASCERTAIN HOW 
MUCH HEAT 4 
fe), 128)*| ea ae) el”,| ; 
ya SEA e560 ‘ CONTOUR OF 
INTO THE OCEAN af | ee) ee | Oe 





AY ONE DAY AVERT DISASTERS SUCH AS THE NORTH SEA FLOODS, METHODS OF RESEARCH ILLUSTRATED. 


of the water masses relative to each other; this movement is, in its turn, its hills and valleys but the rise in submarine heights is not generally as steep as 


affected by the shape of the ocean bed. An investigation into any aspect of the 
subject therefore entails some knowledge of other aspects, and the pattern 
becomes easier to interpret if oceanography is treated as a single science. In our 
issue of November 1 last year our Special Artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, illustrated 
some of the equipment used at sea by marine biologists; here he shows some of 
the apparatus employed by scientists engaged in research into wave movement 
and study of the sea-bed—a feature of the recent exhibition. The sea-bed has 


_ WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 


with those on the land. Our Artist has depicted the contour of the steepest yet 
recorded, that at the Prince Edward-Crozet Ridge, which goes down to a depth 
of 2500 fathoms (15,000 ft.). There are, of course, much deeper parts of the 
ocean, such as the Mindanao Deep (34,440 ft.), the Mariana Deep (35,600 ft.), 
and the Porto Rico Deep (30,143 ft.). These figures can be compared with the 
height of our highest surface mountain, Mt. Everest (29,002 ft.). The shape of 
the sea-bed has a considerable effect on the movement of the ocean waters. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
A MINOR PROBLEM IN SURREY. 




















RECENTLY had a share in entertaining a Benison 
of Bishops, a Decorum of Deans, a Veneration of 
Archdeacons and a Salvo of Canons at an industrial 
establishment with which I have the honour to be 
connected; and 
during a graceful 
little speech at the 
end of the proceed- 
ings the boss, fixing 
a possibly uncon- 
scious but indu- 
bitably baleful eye 
on myself and my 
colleagues, re- 
marked: ‘‘ So you 
see for yourselves, 
gentlemen, what 
need we have for 
clergymen in this 
district." I never 
bear malice and, 
besides, the hock 
was excellent. But 
it was, in fact, true 
enough—just then 
I did need clerical 
advice about, of all 
things, a certain 
chair, but the 
moment was in- 
opportune, and I 
have not had time 
since to pursue my 
enquiries. Nor am 
I likely to run into 
so scintillating a 
galaxy of ecclesio- 
logical erudition for 
many moons. 
Here is the 
problem, which has 
been sent me by the Surrey Archzological Society. The 
chair of Fig. 1 (Fig. 2 is a detailed photograph of the 
back) stands in Shere Church and, I gather, has been 
there since the memory of man. Legs and stretchers are 
turned oak, and a carved apron beneath the seat looks 





A CHAIR WHICH PROVIDES A PROBLEM : IT IS MADE OF OAK AND HAS STOOD 
IN SHERE CHURCH, SURREY, FOR MANY YEARS. 


“ This chair stands in Shere Church and, | gather, has been there si 
of man... . The odd thing about a not very disti piece of iclaery ste 
‘back. This was certainly never made for its present purpose.” 


FIG, I. 


say you can think of several others. 
parishioner in 1850 picks up this carving in a 
sale and would like to present it, but it’s too High 
Church for the vicar, and so they reach the com- 
promise you see, marrying it to another relic acquired 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


The style of the carving, and it is a very nice piece of 
work, with its swirls of foliage, seems to point to some- 
where about the 1660's, and I would like to hazard a 
guess that it was originally made to be fixed at the 
east end above the altar; its subject would surely 
entitle it to a position of great importance. 
where someone with a very special knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history could help. Still guessing, and 
perhaps a little wildly, I can well imagine an agitation 
against what might be considered a Popish emblem 


occupying so prom- 
inent a position at 
the time of the 
Titus Oates affair, 
and the vicar and 
churchwardens de- 
ciding that it had 
better be removed. 
This they did, but 
could not bring 
themselves to 
destroy what had 
become familiarand 
very likely regarded 
with awe, so had 
it fixed to the back 
of a chair 


I have not been 
informed how it is 
fixed or to what— 
that might give a 
clue as to whether 
it was placed on 
an already existing 
chair or whether a 
chair was made for 
it at the time by 
the local joiner. 


This is 


carved back. 


I see various 4 t 
sceptics shaking f= a wre aU Sp wien eT 
their heads and 


accusing me of 
woolly roman- 
ticism. Well, 
here ‘s another sug- 
gestion, and I dare 
A pious 


FIG. 2. FINELY CARVED WITH A DESIGN REPRE- 

SENTING THE CHALICE AND THE HOST SURMOUNTED 

BY A CROWN SUPPORTED BY CHERUBS : THE BACK 
OF THE CHAIR SHOWN IN FIG. 1. 


The style of the carving of the remarkable back 
to the chair illustrated in . 1 seems to point 
to somewhere about the | s. 


which it presents is discussed by Frank Davis 
on this page. 


left with yet another subject for debate. 
and one thing alone, is clear enough. The legs and 








in the photograph 
as if it were a 
fragment from else- 
where made to fit. 
The odd thing about 
a not very distin- 
guished piece of 
joinery is the back. 
This was certainly 
never made for its 
present purpose. 
Carved backs are 
not unfamiliar 
things on oak chairs 
in the seventeenth 
century, particu- 
larly in the type 
generally associated 
with Lancashire 
(here is one in 
Fig. 4), but, as you 
can see, the chair 
is, so to speak, all 
of a piece, and the 
back was obviously 
made to match the 
general character 
of the chair. We 
cannot possibly 
imagine Fig. 2 as 
having been made 
for a piece of 
furniture. The sub- 
ject—the Chalice 
and the Host sur- 
mounted bya 
crown supported 
by cherubs — rules 
that out. It is 
barely possible that 
such a carving 


ric. 3. 
MADE IN 


Zale och; Gate of Ge sracind 


ae chair Ee 


might have been made as the 
door of a cupboard, but if so, there would be a 
place for a key or some sort of fastening, and in 
any event this seems to me a most unlikely supposition. 





AN OAK CHAIR OF THE SO-CALLED DERBYSHIRE TYPE: 


THE MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


ue Dubetin oo the typical 
the work of ‘or comparison 
Shave Church fbustrated fe Pe) aaa 


at the identical 
sale. This 
drearily prosaic 
theory is sup- 
ported by the 
evidence, such 
as it is, of the 
apronin the 
front beneath 
the seat. Under 
a magnifying- 
glass, the photo- 
graph appears 
to show the 
pattern cut 
through at the 
lower edge, 
which is just 
what a Victorian, 
self - consciously 

might 
do. On the other 
hand, this could 
well be the only 
alteration the 
chair suffered 
since the seven- 


Look at Fig. 4 
once more—the 
Lancashire-type 
chair. Never 
mind the upper 
part, but study 
the legs: four 


FIG. 


eee pele am Oh ens Se 2 2 See & 
can see, the chair (Fig. 4] is, so 
TO speak, allots pec and the was obviously made to match 
square, and no rake to the back legs. Now turn to Fig. 3, 
the so-called Derbyshire type; similar construction, 
pegged, of course, not screwed, and, like the other, with the 
front legs turned. I have no room for further photographs 





. AN OAK CHAIR OF THE SO-CALLED LANCASHIRE TYPE 


MADE IN THE MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


. but, as 


of mid-seventeenth-century chairs of this character, in 
oak or walnut, but all of them follow this pattern 
more or less and with more or less elaborate turning. 
I must admit that the turning of legs and stretcher of 
the Shere Church chair, plus the pronounced rake to 
the back legs, is not quite in line with what one would 
expect in something made at the same time as the 
So our naturally suspicious minds are 


One thing, 


stretcher, whenever 
they were put 
together, are very 
ordinary. The carv- 
ing at the back is by 
a more than usually 
competent man. He 
seems to me, from 
the photograph, to 
be a distinct person- 
ality. It is not 
credible that any- 
one as good as this, 
and in command of 
so marked a style, 
should have carved 
this one thing only. 
There must be other 
fairly easily recog- 
nisable works by the 
same hand, and I 
suggest that the 
vicar and church- 
wardens of Shere, 
and the sleuths of 
the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society, go 
toit this spring and 
summer and comb 
the county for other 
carvings. But per- 
haps this won't be 
necessary —it is 
more than likely 
that several men 
who are far more 
familiar with seven- 
teenth-century 
wood-carvings than 


I am will be able to identify this individual immediately 
from this illustration. If so, I should be grateful for a post- 
card, even if it demolishes the arguments outlined above. 


To save anyone 
the trouble of 
presenting me with 
yet a third possi- 
bility, there is the 
chance that a close 
examination of legs 
and stretcher might 
show that they were 
made by the local 

ter on his 
lathe to celebrate 
the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, for the 
pattern of the turn- 
ing is rather more 
like that we asso- 
ciate with the nine- 
teenth century than 
with the seven- 
teenth century. This 
last is often elabor- 
ate, witness the 
corkscrews or, as I 
prefer to call it, 
barley-sugar turn- 
ing, of quite a 
number of sur- 
viving pieces ; but 
rarely as fussy as 
this. In any case, I 
do not suppose any- 
one will care very 
much whether the 
chair is old or com- 
paratively new, or 
whether it has been 
faked up from var- 
ious pieces. The 
back is a very diff- 


erent matter, and I hope very much that this note will 
result in the identification of the good craftsman who 
made it and of the circumstances which brought it to 
its present position—the pursuit should be interesting. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN: THE WORLD ORF 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN PICTURES. 


PRODUCING A FISH-NET IN A FLASH: THE EFFECT OF APPLYING 1,000,000 VOLTS TO A GIANT 
NEW INSULATOR AT STOURPORT. 
Our phot ye Daas wiet heaps ree ES Seam Cae Gee So teed & a cow bee to carry, . 
are applied to one of the new post insulators, the largest ever made in this country, which are to be produced UNVEILING AN ANIMALS’ ROLL OF HONOUR IN MEMORY OF THE FOUNDER OF THE 
scheme. P.D.S.A.: LORD BRABAZON AT THE ORGANISATION'’S HEADQUARTERS IN CLIFFORD STREET. 


for the new super 
Gn thas 8 Last Ente ened 0 wane at * cou , Sagacity and devotion displa py cutnals fe 
the service "in memory of t the late Mrs. M. E. Dicken, the 
chairman of the P.D.S.A., is also seen (centre). 





THE RESTORATION OF LEONARDO DA VINCI'S “ THE LAST SUPPER '’ NEARING COMPLETION : A NEW ACQUISITION AT THE NELSON-ATKINS GALLERY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
SIGNOR M. PELLICCIOLE AT WORK ON THE RIGHT HAND OF AN APOSTLE. A GREEK NECK AMPHORA SIGNED NIKOSTHENES EPOISEN (CC. 550-525 8B.C.). , 
Although the former refec of the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, near Milan, was completely This amphora, nanty uired by the Nelson-Atkins Gallery, fully is a rather rare shape for 
in World War II., jo da Vinci's fresco of * a Bee ons which was Introduced into Attica from Eastern onia by Nikosthenes, The The style 
uincentenary handles, suggestive of metal rather a real of Niko 
- py h- of this type is that in the Louvre, signed by Pamphaios, a Nikosthenes. 
vessel is in fine condition and its unusual shape increases its interest 
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THE RUNNYMEDE MEMORIAL; AND NEWS 
FROM ENGLAND, DENMARK AND BERLIN. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUNNYMEDE MEMORIAL TO OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH AIR FORCES ; WHICH THE QUEEN HAS ARRANGED TO UNVEIL ON OCTOBER 17. 
~~ memorial, ms a wooded hill overlooking Runnymede and in sight of Windsor Castle, has 





on — designed 
Edwin Maufe, R.A., for the 
(ABOVE.) THE INTERIOR OF THE COMMON- Imperial War Graves Com- 
WEALTH AIR FORCES MEMORIAL, NOW IN 
BUILDING AT RUNNYMEDE, SHOWING PART 
OF TWO CLOISTERS ; AND (LEFT) THE AIR who =F their sae Gives v1 
. " K. 
FORCE CROWN ON THE SUMMIT OF THE 
“ te 7 or NW. Europe, and who 
CENTRAL SHRINE. A. known grave. 


A FIRE AT A DANISH SHIPYARD AT COPENHAGEN, WHICH DID 
DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT ABOUT £250,000. 

On March 5 fire, caused, it is thought, by a spark from a lorry’s exhaust, 

destroyed the main store of the shipyard of Burmeister and Wain at Copen- 


AMONG THE NEW WEAPONS BEING DEVELOPED FOR THE BRITISH hagen, and completely destroyed the contents, including essential tools, 
blue-prints, files and models. It was feared that the fire would put 


INFANTRYMAN : A Q-MM. AUTOMATIC PISTOL WHICH WILL PRE- 
SUMABLY REPLACE THE ‘38-IN. REVOLVER AND MAY TAKE THE 1000 men out of work. 
SAME ROUND AS THE PATCHETT MACHINE CARBINE. 


IN A FACTORY REQUISITIONED TO PROVIDE A TEMPORARY HOME FOR THE FLOOD OF REFUGEES 
FROM EASTERN GERMANY: SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF FUGITIVES FROM COMMUNISM. 


Prior to = death of Marshal Stalin, the daily influx of political ceupene from East Germany into West Berlin 

in the dail ~ of a i is Sousnt thet ae bay ha eS . —_ coincided, however, with a drop THE HUGE QUEUE OF APPLICANTS AT THE WEST BERLIN REFUGEE HEAD- 

B.. Sy March, on. an a still a aaah te — Ba] of +. QUARTERS, TO WHICH IN A SINGLE WEEK 15,600 EAST GERMANS APPLIED FOR 
number of 17,000 and extra flights were being arranged by BEA Pan-American Airways and Air France. POLITICAL ASYLUM FROM THE RUSSIAN-DOMINATED HALF OF GERMANY. 
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EVENTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS: STRANGE, NOTABLE AND SOLEMN, AND GAY. 


THE ENGLISH SENIOR CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP WHICH WAS WON BY D. A. G, PIRIE, OF SOUTH LONDON HARRIERS, THE BRITISH SIX-MILES TRACK CHAMPION AND RECORD-HOLDER 
THE FIELD OF 437 STARTERS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE RACE. 

The English Senior Cross-Country Championship over 9§ miles, at Caversham Park, Reading, on Saturday, the course in 49 mins. 15 secs., finishing quite fresh. F. A. Sando (Aylesford Paper Mills S.C.) was second 

March 7, was won by D. A. G. Pirie, the British six-miles track champion and record-holder, who completed ‘ in 50 mins. 22 secs., with C. M, Gray (Small Heath Harriers), the Midland champion, third. 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN-BUILT MIG I5 JET-FIGHTER TO LAND INTACT OUTSIDE THE IRON 

CURTAIN : THE AIRCRAFT IN WHICH A POLISH PILOT (RIGHT) LANDED ON BORNHOLM. 

On March 5 a Polish pilot landed at Roenne Airport, Bornholm Island, in a Russian-built MIG 15 jet 

fighter and asked for political asylum. Poland has requested its return, but the Danish Foreign Ministry The Russians recently handed over to the French the bodies of eleven aviators of the “ Normandie-Niemen "’ 
Sauadron killed in World War II., fighting with the Russians. The ceremony took place with full military 


replied that no answer could be given until after an enquiry. The aircraft, the first intact MIC 15 jet fighter 
to fall into Western hands, has been taken to Copenhagen for examination honours in East Berlin, and a military train took the coffins to France. 


BODIES OF FRENCH AVIATORS OF THE ‘‘ NORMANDIE-NIEMEN "' SQUADRON RETURNED TO FRANCE 


DETRAINING COFFINS ON ARRIVAL FROM BERLIN. 


A REMARKABLE PIECE OF 


* OF AN UNUSUAL AND MACABRE FORM FOR ALL SOULS’ DAY THE LION AND THE KANGAROO FIGHTING FOR THE ASHES 
AT THE DAILY MAIL 


“ POPULAR SWEETMEATS ' 

DEATH’S-HEADS, OR CALAVERAS IN MARZIPAN DECORATED WITH “* AMUSING INSCRIPTIONS,” SCULPTURE CARRIED OUT IN AUSTRALIAN BUTTER EXHIBITED 
AT THE EXHIBITION OF MEXICAN ART. IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA 

The Popular Art Section at the Tate Gallery Exhibition of Mexican Art includes “ family offeri on All The British Lion and the Australian Kangaroo at the Ideal Home Exhibition are fighting for the Ashes 

Souls’ Day.” Some of these are, Calaveras, or death's-heads, which are made “ in all sizes and docsvated This amusing piece of cricketing sculpture has the additional interest of being carried out in a substance rare 

with flowers, proper names, amusing inscriptions, animals, angels, souls in purgatory, and other ornaments. P in England—butter. The sculptor was obliged to work in a cold room 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 




















HIS is a high season for the theatre's show- 
pieces. One by one they are being brought out 
for us. We have had a Portia (at the Old Vic) with 
the Quality of Mercy, and we are shortly to have 
another at Stratford-upon-Avon. Now, within a fort- 
night, Millamant has told Mirabell that she may, by 
degrees, dwindle into a wife ; Lear has delivered the 
Curse, and Mark Antony the Oration ; and Strindberg’s 
Captain has hurled the lighted lamp at the repellent 
Laura. 

Here is playgoing indeed. And I believe that there 
are a good many show-pieces to come, from 
Enobarbus’s ‘‘ The barge she sat in” 
to the speech by King Magnus that runs 
on through fifteen minutes of ‘‘ The Apple 
Cart,”” and is followed by Amanda's 
‘You did speak that piece beautifully, 
Sir,” which is Shaw’s charming hint to 
the audience. We cannot call ‘ The 
Wandering Jew’’ a show-piece of the 
same dazzle, but it is certainly bright 
enough for a romantic actor. Mr. Wolfit 
is to revive it shortly at the King’s, 
Hammersmith. (Incidentally, this Jew 
of many periods, who speaks in such terms 
as ‘‘ Bethink you it means aught to me of 
love or loathing, now my need is set ?”’ 
is not very much like the old man of 
whom Mark Dignam has been giving a 
touching study in a play called, curiously, 
‘‘ Five Philadelphia Physicians,’ at the 
Embassy Theatre.) 

The show-piece of them all, at present, 
is Mark Antony’s oration, which is a quite 
different affair at the Old Vic from the 
gale that used to hurtle through the 
Shakespearean theatre when an Antony 
was expected to be in the high-heroic 


revival, is not heroic in that sense. 

He loved the dead Cwsar. How best to bring the 
Roman mob to his side? Simply by using all the 
craft of the demagogue, the popular orator. And so 
the oration becomes excitingly a piece of quick 
opportunism, with Antony playing on the crowd until 
mischief is afoot, the city blazes, and Brutus and 
Cassius ride like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Mr. Bailey takes the crowd with him “ step by step”’ 
(as they say in “‘ Maria Marten ’’): we can observe 
his mind as, with this trick and that, all cunningly 
judged, he inflames the mob. It may not be very 
much like Benson in gold armour, with sword drawn, 





“ JULIUS Ca@SAR’ 
CAMPBELL) IS MURDERED. 


SHOW - PIECES. 
By J. C. TREWIN 


can match Gielgud in the Quarrel. At the Vic the 
scene is produced more flexibly. There is a noble 
Brutus in William Devlin. Indeed, Hugh Hunt can 
be happy about his last work as director of the Vic : 
this ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’ goes down the straight Roman 
road and does not waste precious time in the by-paths. 

True, there are one or two troubles : a Cesar who 
cannot animate the unhelpful text (the actor, Douglas 
Campbell, also “‘ doubles '’ Octavius) ; an uninspiring 
Portia; some murky Roman-Renaissance costumes 





“ GOERS DOWN TSE STRAIGHT ROMAN ROAD AND DOES NOT WASTE PRECIOUS TIME IN THE BY-PATHS”’: 





Morgan's Sir Wilfull, up from the Wrekin; the 
elegance of Pauline Jameson’s Mrs. Fainall; the 
dark tones of Eileen Herlie’s Marwood. Although 
the plot proves to be as webbed and dreary as ever, 
there is always the sound of the dialogue to beguile, 
the décor (by James Bailey) to admire. 

I do not think Millamant would have got on very 
well with Laura, the diabolical wife in Strindberg’s 
“‘The Father.”” Laura will not dwindle into a wife. 
She must rule. Infinitely more deadly than the 
American “‘ shrike,”’ she is the creation of the fiercest 
misogynist in the Drama. ‘‘ The Father ”’ is a testing 
night in the theatre. ‘‘ Some people,” 
Strindberg said of it, ‘“‘ have accused my 
tragedy of being too sad ; as though one 
desired a merry tragedy. ... I find the 
joy of life in the powerful, terrible 
struggles of life.” Powerful and terrible 
are the words for this duel of the sexes 
in which the man is driven out of his 
mind. Its two show-pieces are the 
Captain’s throwing of the lamp at the 
end of the second act, and the third-act 
scene when he is tricked into a strait- 
jacket by his old Nurse. Wilfrid Lawson, 
surprisingly, lost the effect of the lamp- 
throwing on the first night, but in the 
last act he had our tears. This searching, 
relentless actor has been away from the 
London stage for some time: if his per- 
formance of the Captain is an earnest 
of his work to come, we shall be for- 
tunate. Beatrix Lehmann, as the marble- 
hearted wife, is the fiend we expect 
Laura to be. It would have been 
pleasant if Donald Wolfit’s Lear had 
walked in from Hammersmith to pro- 


* (OLD VIC), PRODUCED BY HUGH HUNT—THE SCENE IN WHICH JULIUS C#SAR (DouGLAS nounce upon Laura the Curse on Goneril, 


that cannot, however, be a butt for Granville-Barker's 
joke about a cooling-room at a Turkish bath; and 
some extremely clean and cheap-looking daggers that 
cannot be the “ red weapons’”’ about which we hear 
so much. But no more complaints. ‘‘Czsar"’ is a 
whole gallery of show-pieces ; and Mr. Hunt and his 
cast have tended them with care. We have even the 
terrible death of Cinna-the-poet, which it has become 
a custom to cut, but at which the Roman mob here 
rushes with a grim relish. 

John Gielgud, who was so stirring a Cassius at 
Stratford-upon-Avon a few years back, is now, very 
differently, Mirabell in his own revival 
of “‘ The Way of the World” at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith: certainly the 
correct theatre for a comedy to which 
Sir Nigel Playfair gave new life back 
in 1924. If the present revival does 
not glitter as we had expected, it is 
probably because Dame Edith Evans 
is otherwise engaged. Pamela Brown's 
Millamant is an ice-maiden, learned no 
doubt in classics and philosophy. We 
miss the warmth of the Evans drawl, 
the gay pounce of the coquette’s 
raillery in the famous creation from 
the Restoration stage. Dame Edith, 
in later years, was also the “ old 
peeled wall,’’ Lady Wishfort. Margaret 
Rutherford, who now succeeds to the 
part, cannot help endearing herself, 
but she has not Wishfort’s bite 
and gusto. 

Still, the revival has much for our 
pleasure : John Gielgud’s voice caress- 
ing the phrases in that show-piece 


STRINDDERG’S FIERCE DRAMA “THE FATHER": THE FINAL SCENE AT THE ARTS THEATRE, : ‘ 
SHOWING LAURA (BEATRIX oa THE MEARTLESS WIFE WHO HAS SUCCEEDED IN HER for Mirabell and Millamant on the 
PLAN OF MENTAL TORTURE. MER HUSBAND, THE CAPTAIN (WILFRID LAWSON), : : ° ’ 
A STRAIT-JACKET, THE CAPTAIN'S BATMAN IS PLAYED BY GERALD HARPER > on articles of matramony ; Paul Scofield’s 

whinnying fop, Witwoud; Brewster 


BY NORA NICHOLSON, 


but it is a logical reading, and— with the 
aid of the Old Vic crowd — dramatically 


realised. “THE WAY OF THE —— ” (Lyric, ag ee A Leng Congreve's world 
The Quarrel Scene = another show pacce. Reltery ! +» Pamela Brown, the the _ has too hard a glitter ; ay John 
“ That you have wrong’d me doth appear in Mi | beautifully. (February | 
this’: the first angry line of Cassius rings “KING LEAR" (Keys, shen —Donald Wolfit in his most majestic part. 
in memory from a classroom stage on which UMirusy 2-March 
y a od cae a grandeur yo — Shakespeare's Rome, in Hugh 


it was usual to say that Lucius Pella had 


been condemned and noted for taking “ FIVE 





bribes here of the ‘‘ Sardines "’ (prolonged and 


. . : : ON THE LEFT IS BRUTUS (WILLIAM DEVLIN) ABOUT TO MAKE THE FINAL THRUST ; 
vein. Robin Bailey, in the current CASCA (WILLIAM SQUIRE) IS ON THE RIGHT AND CASSIUS (PAUL ROGERS) IS SEEN CENTRE, RIGHT, 


one of the majestic passages in a - - 
formance that the years have enriched 
It has drawn many connoisseurs to the King’s Theatre 
—to admire Mr. Wolfit, it must be agreed, rather than 
the general quality of the production, though such work 
as Rosalind Iden’s Cordelia and the Gloucester of 
Sir Lewis Casson has the correct tone and temper 
Earlier, I mentioned a coming revival of ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew.”” In“ Five Philadelphia Physicians,” 
at the Embassy, an American dramatist, Hugh Evans, 





“THE REVIVAL HAS MUCH FOR OUR PLEASURE”: “ THE WAY OF THE 
WORLD" AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH, DIRECTED BY JOHN GIELGUD. 
A SCENE FROM THE PLAY SHOWING MILLAMANT (PAMELA BROWN) 
AND MIRABELL (JomN GIELGUD). MR. TREWIN SAYS THAT JOHN GIEL- 
GUD'S VOICE CARESSES “THE PHRASES IN THAT SHOW-PIECE FOR 
MIRABELL AND MILLAMANT ON THE ARTICLES OF MATRIMONY.” 





SANNA Nees es ennns 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


ULIUS CASAR 
Hunt's direct and sensible production. (February 24. 
PHILADELPHIA PHYSICIANS "’ (Embassy). i. yuan) drama by Hugh Evans 
that has our respect if not our entire acquiescence. (February 25.) 
“‘BEFORE THE DELUGE "’ (Boltons).— Feeling the heat in Southern Rhodesia. 


admiring laughter). Paul Rogers judiciously (February 2%.) 
. i ‘* THE FATHER" 
prefers Shakespeare's reading. Elsewhere i ba yey. . 


in the production, this always intelligent 
actor drives at Cassius with less force than / 
John Gielgud did at Stratford; but he } 


and Queen Victoria and also sings 


sees the Jew as an old shoemaker who is 
part of an intricate mesh of symbolism. 
There are only five characters in the piece. 


~ yo The other four seem to represent Judas, 


Peter, Mary Magdalene and Cain. But some 
of the significances are anybody's guess. 
The play, set in the Southern States after a 
Negro has been lynched, is by turns 
affecting and exasperating. It is in no 
sense a show-piece of the Drama, but it 
is a play, appreciatively acted and put 


(Arts Theatre Club). hy return of a major artist, Wilfrid Lawson, on, that in its muddled sincerity sticks 


“THE GLORIOUS DAYS" (Palace).—An extraordinary mixture, for the less inquiring 
a Nell 
ees aa, ape ve A ovr 


in our thoughts. In any event, that 
strange title (itself for collectors) would 
hold the memory. 
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MATTERS DIPLOMATIC, MARITIME AND MILITARY—FROM SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 





THE NEW U.S. EMBASSY IN soscow, NEARING COMPLETION. IT STANDS IN TCHAIKOVSKY 
STREET AND THE AMBASSADOR’S OFFICES ARE ON THE NINTH FLOOR OF THE CENTRE BLOCK. 


This new building to house the U.S. Embassy in Moscow is now almost ready for occu; and, i is THE SIGNING OF THE TRIPARTITE BALKAN PACT AT ANKARA ON FEBRUARY 28, BY THE 


reported, will cost the States an annual rental of 102,500 dollars. b-- new 


American 
Mr. Charles E. Bohlen, had not At Ankara on February 28, 2 . villa ad 


yet arrived in Russia at the time (Mr. Koprulu) ; G (Mr. S 


CONDOLENCES ON MARSHAL STALIN'S DEATH: CALLERS AT 
THE SOVIET ey IN LONDON. : 

As soon as the news of the dea _. of | Stalin reached Londen, THE RE-EQUIPMENT OF ITALY’S ARMY: TANKS OF THE 

= = at ot Ge ay = —— = ARIETE DIVISION DRAWN UP FOR INSPECTION. 
Flag Soviet. mast Land Forces, Southern Europe, the N.A.T.O. name for the new Italian 
Red 7 building. fying allay we Army, now has two armoured divisions, the Avice and the Centauro. 
ae ~B 

y reeq 

with M°47 Pation tanks, 
mounting 90-mm. guns, 
shown at a recent parade. 


THE FRIGATE H.M.S. ACT4ON, AT KNYSA, CAPE PROVINCE, ON HER WAY HOME AFTER SIX YEARS’ 
SERVICE ON THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATION. SHE LATER CALLED AT MONROVIA, LIBERIA. 
The frigate H.MS. Acton, s 
at Monrovia, for four days, being 


reach Portsmouth on March | Liberia. 
the frst Pires i ae Reginald Jordan.) 


a 
al 
F 


FOREIGN MINISTERS OF 4% To R.) GREECE, TURKEY AND oie tact 


Ministers of Turkey 
a treaty which marks 
for consultation 


A ROYAL FISH WHICH HER MAJESTY HAS ACCEPTED: THE 
MAGNIFICENT 96-LB. STURGEON CAUGHT IN A TRAWL BY A 
BELGIAN FISHING-BOAT OFF THE LIZARD AND LANDED AT 
NEWLYN ON MARCH 3. THE FISH, 6 FT. 3 INS. LONG, WAS 
SOLD FOR £12 10S. AND SENT TO LONDON TO BE OFFERED 


TO THE QUEEN. 


| 
! 


~ 


AT NASSAU AFTER COMPLETING AN EIGHTY-SEVEN DAY SAILING VOYAGE ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC ALONE : MR. COLIN FOX, A BRITISH BOOKMAKER AND FIGHT PROMOTER. 
Mr. Colin Fox, a thirty-year-old Eng 

day solo 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 























FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALANBROOKE. 








1 7 m AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR DERMOT A. BOYLE. 

\ As Lord High Constable he will command all troops on |" ‘ : ae : aaa es a . To be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Fighter Command, 
parade in London on Coronation Day. Lord Alanbrooke BLINDFOLDED AND PLAYING EIGHT SIMULTANEOUS GAMES AGAINST OPPONENTS with effect from A\ ril 7, with t acting ran of Air Marshal. 
has been H.M. Lieutenant, County of London, and Con- ALLOWED TO SEE: DR. TARTAKOWER, THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL CHESS PLAYER, He succeeds Air Marshal Sir Basil E. Embry. Air Marshal 
stable of the Tower of London since 1950. The post of AUTHOR OF “MY ” Boyle, who is forty-eight, has O0.C. No. 1 Group, 


BEST GAMES OF CHESS 1905-1930, AT THE CAISSA CLUB, PARIS. 


r\ Bomber Command, since April 1951. Last year he led 
“| the R.A.F. goodwill tour to Latin America by No. 12 
a \ Squadron Canberra jet bombers. He captained one of the 
aircraft as pilot throughout the 24,000-mile flight. 


Lord High Constable, one of the Great Officers of State, 

who formerly commanded all the forces of the Crown, is 

w filled only for the day on such great State occasions 
as a Coronation. 





‘a “ 
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SIR ROBERT GOWER. 
Died on March 6, aged seventy 
two. A lawyer of distinction 
and a prominent member of 
the House of Commons for more 


SIR HAROLD SCOTT. 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, Sir Harold Scott, who is } 
sixty-five, was due to retire last 
year, but is staying on until after 












MISS JOAN HASSALL. 
Miss Joan Hassall, R.E. (daughter 
of the late John Hassall, R.I., | 
A.), book illustrator and | 


wood-engraver, has designed the | 


MR. C. G. M. DES GRAZ. 
Died on March 2, aged sixty. 
Since 1949 he had been chairman 
of Sotheby and Company, the 
well-known Bond Street auc- 


invitation card which the Queen | 
has approved for her guests at the } 
Coronation. The lettering is by | 


Mr. S. B. Stead. The card, shown } 


tioneers. He had been with the firm 
for more than thirty years and, 
except for the period of World 


the Coronation. He was formerly 
Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, 






' than twenty years, he devoted a 
lifetime of service to animals. 
In 1951, having been chairman 








of the R.S.P.C.A. for twenty- and has held his present post I rd, sh ) War II., had conducted most of 
ree years, he was unanimously since 1945. He entered the Home in our issue of March 7, is printed the important sales of books 
elected its president. Office in 1911. in dark blue on white. } handled by the firm in London. } 
¥ 
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10 FOR HIS FIVE 
HEAD OF THE 


DUE TO ARRIVE IN LONDON ON MARCH 

DAY VISIT TO BRITAIN: MARSHAL TITO, 
YUGOSLAV STATE. 

Marshal Tito is due to arrive in this country on March 16 for his five- 














penn Scorn day visit to Britain, the date of which was advanced, at his request, senna 4 
‘ MR. SERGE! PROKOFIEV irom March 23. Heis understood to have embarked in the Yugoslav LEE MENG. MR. EDGAR SANDERS. ‘Y 
{ Died in Moscow on March 4 ot oe a coe. aS ey! cone eS pee 2 aa The death sentence on Lee Meng, twenty-five-year-old Chinese giv! 
) aged sixty-two The most St t >> t ~ for F ed Af Tages) other Ministers and p 4... Communist in Malaya, was commuted to penal servitude for life by 
' gifted contemporary Russian ate retary for Foreign Afairs, . , the Sultan of Perak. The Hungarian Government have offered to 








exchange the imprisoned British business man, Mr. Edgar Sanders, 
tor Lee Meng. Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons on 
March 2 that there could be no question of bartering human life or 
deflecting the course of justice or mercy in Malaya for the sake of 
obtaining the release of a British subject unjustly imprisoned in 
Hungary. Mr. Sanders, who is forty-five, was sentenced to thirteen 
years’ imprisonment in 1950 by a Budapest court on charges of 
espionage and sabotage. 


mposer, his death is a loss to 
t the world. He left Russia in 
918 and returned voluntarily 
1 1934. He later fell into dis- 
favour because of the “ bour- 
geois formalism " of his style; 


| 

} 

\ and he promised “i to do better } became Headmaster of Chi f 
n future K is 
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1 CHIEF JUSTICE F, M. VINSON SWEARS IN MRS, LUCE ss) i wire THE GOVERNOR OF KENYA: CHIEF SIMEON ARRIVING IN NEW YORK FROM TRINIDAD: THE PRINCESS 

, AMBASSADOR : MR, DULLES IS IN THE CENTRE, KIOKO, WHO UTTERLY CONDEMNS MAU MAL, ROYAL WITH HER BROTHER, THE DUKE OF WINDSOR. 

i The nomination of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce as United States Ambassador H.E. the Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, and Lady The Princess Royal sailed for England with the Duke of Windsor, in the 

} to Italy was unanimously confirmed by the Senate on March 2, and the Mary Baring were greeted by 12,000 Kamba tribesmen liner Queen Elizabeth, on March 6 Her ‘west Indian tour was curta:oc 
swearing-in ceremony was carried out by Mr. F. M. Vinson, Chief Justice at Machakos when on their recent tour. They heard because of the iliness of Queen Mary, and she flew to New York, where she 


of the United States, in the office of Mr. John Foster Dulles, United States 
Secretary of State 


Chief Simeon Kioko, speaking for 40,000 tribesmen living 
a in the Kamba reserve, utterly condemn Mau Mau 











\y 


met the Duke of Windsor, who returned to England with her to visit their 
mother, who is confined to bed at Marlborough House. 
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INSIDE A TROGLODYTE CITY OF 20,000 deaths that the paintings in 


YEARS AGO: 


question were prehistoric and 
of the Quaternary Age. A 
learned French prehistorian, 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN A UNIQUE GROUP OF 8iviére, came to Santander in 


1895. He read Santuola’s book 


SPANISH CAVES AND DRAWINGS FROM THE andexplored the Altamiracave. 


He then returned to his own 


‘SANCTUM SANCTORUM’ OF AURIGNACIAN MAN. country in Dordogne, where 


there are a large number of 


By THE REV. DR. JESUS CARVALLO, Director of the Santander caves, and discovered at 


Prehistoric Museum. 


N the province of Santander, in Northern Spain, 
there is a village called Puento Viesgo. It possesses 
thermal baths and it is visited by many tourists in the 
summer. Beside it flows the River Pas, and it stands 
at the foot of a conical hill which rises about 650 ft. 
above the river. This is called Monte Castillo 
(the Castle Mountain) because of a 
tradition that there was a castle on 
its summit ; and it still bears remains 
of a Celtic fortification. 

What makes the place famous, 
however, is the existence in this hill 
of three great caverns with prehistoric 
paintings in them and five other 
caverns without any paintings. A 
group of this description is, as far 
as is yet known, unique in the 
world to-day. It is fair to describe 
the interior of this hill as a 
prehistoric city, with fine artistic 
remains and dating from some 
20,000 years ago. 

None of the oriental civilisations 
equals it in age. Egypt, Chaldea, 
Assyria, Sumeria, and the rest are 
relatively modern when compared 
with the caverns and troglodyte 
remains of this subterranean city. 

Those who enter these great 
caverns and experience the cold of 


caves which the light of day has FIG. I, FLINT ARROW-HEADS AND SCRAPERS OF THE MAGDALENIAN PERIOD, 
never reached feel their spirits LA PASIEGA CAVE, 


dismayed, and tremble, as it is 
human to do, when confronted with 


: os ; and about 14 miles from Santander itself. 
that which is at once immense and (all of them large) have so far been discovered. They 
grim. The great galleries, whose troglodyte city in the Aurignacian, Solutrean and hecadeiontan era (20,000-12,000 years ago). 


La Muthe paintings just 

like those of Altamira and 
representing the same animals. Furthermore, specimens 
of the same animals’ bones were discovered in the 
excavations which were made. With this evidence, 
the French recognised the genuineness of Altamira. 
The two Spanish experts unfortunately never enjoyed 
their triumph, as both had by this time died. 


ae? Mees 
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ONE OF THE UNIQUE GROUP OF CAVES IN MONTE CASTILLO NEAR SANTANDER, 


DISCUSSED IN THIS ARTICLE BY DR. CARVALLO. 
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the outbreak of the European War of 1914-1918. They 
later published a magnificent work, with fine photo- 
graphs, drawings and reproductions in the authentic 
colours of the paintings. 

During the 1914-18 war years, and for some time 
after, nothing further was recorded of the caves until 
the King and Queen of Spain came to pass the summer 
at Santander. Don Alfonso and Queen Victoria both 
paid frequent visits to the caves, and when some 
relative from the English Royal House paid a visit 
I was summoned to go with them and explain. 
H.M. the Queen was especially fond of the Puente 
Viesgo caves, for although the paintings there are not 
the equals of the Altamira paintings, the caves them- 
selves are on a grander scale. Modern tourism has 
awakened public interest in such things; and 
accordingly the ‘‘ Patron Body of the Santander 
Caves"’ is proceeding with the work of putting the 
caves into a suitable condition for visiting, and of 
preserving them. Under the technical 
direction of the engineer, Sefior Garcia 
Lorenzo, roads have been made, 
electric light installed, staircases con- 
structed at difficult levels in the 
interior, and the floor of the cave 
made smooth and easy for walking. 

After a thorough survey, the 
engineer instructed his workmen to 
be on the look-out for more caves ; and 
after some blasting operations on the 
outside of the hill quite a number were 
discovered. The first was La Flecha 
(the Arrow), socalled because a bronze 
arrow-head was discovered in the 
entrance to it. It lies between the 
already well-known Castillo (Castle) 
Cave and the Pasiega (Highlander) 
Cave. It has no paintings in it ; but 
it is very large, has very complicated 
galleries and isa most impressive sight. 

At the end of April 1952, the work- 
men advised the engineer that they 
had found the entrance to a new cave 


FOUND IN THE only a few yards away from the last- 


mentioned. On examining it they 
found paintings and got in touch with 


Monte Castillo is a hill rising about 650 ft. above the River Pas, in the Santander province of Northern Spain me immediately, so that I might give 
This hill contains a remarkable collection of caves, of which eight Resi * i. dl fi . 

appear to have formed what Dr. : considered instructions be lore any 
Three of the eight work was carried out. This is always 


Carvallo calls a 


contain wall painti mainly Aurignacian. The first, the Mery Castle) cave, can be hed b rb : 
oe 4 ig : ) ag {-#*- a necessary precaution, because there 


vaulting is taller than that of a motor road which passes close by the entrance. The seco 
further on, is reached by a wide labourers’ road ; 
and on the same level, about 175 yards farther on. 


cathedral; the petrified waterfalls ; 
the tall and massive columns which 
unite in the vaulted roof ; the deeps which open at their 
feet, and which, with a careless step, may be their 
tomb—all these excite fear. But the scene changes 
when guides are present with good lights and there are 
revealed the signs of the mysterious civilisation which 
developed in these depths more than 200 centuries ago, 
when there was no Egypt, no Chaldea and no Troy. Such 





FIG. 2. PART OF THE SKULL OF ONE OF THE LATER INHABITANTS OF THE MONTE CASTILLO CAVES : 
A LONG-HEADED CRO-MAGNON TYPE WHO MET HIS END IN THE CASTILLO CAVE, SOME 12,000 
TO 13,000 YEARS AGO, IN THE MAGDALENIAN PERIOD. 


signs as many-coloured paintings of unsurpassable per- 
fection ; mysterious markings, undecipherable and still 
awaiting a new Champollion to read them ; rock shapes, 
scratched, adapted and carved into animal forms... . 

This is the historical background to these amazing 
discoveries. In the year 1880 appeared the world’s 
first reference to them, when a Spanish historian called 
Santuola published a pamphlet in which he declared 
that he had found a cave containing prehistoric 
paintings—namely, tlie. cave at Altamira. This was 
considered a scientific blasphemy and nobody admitted 
it. The French prehistoric experts denied it absolutely, 
affirming that it was impossible for them to have been 
preserved for so many centuries and adding that 
Primitive Man was incapable of the concept of art. 
Santuola and his collaborator Vilanova, who held a 
chair in the University of Madrid, maintained until their 


Early in the present century, another Frenchman, 
Cartaillac, who had been the greatest opponent of the 
Altamira theory, became its greatest adherent, and 
came to Santander with the Abbé Breuil ; and the two 
of them produced the most compiete study of this 
cave and published the best book on it, with magni- 
ficent colour reproductions of the paintings. At the 
same time Pro- 
fessor Alcalde 
del Rio devoted 
himself to hunt- 
ing for caves 
throughout this 
region and dis- 
covered those of 
Puente Viesgo 

He made a 
study of the 
paintings, and I 
undertook the 
geological study, 
discovering 
numerous bones 
of deer, bison, 
horses, wild 
boar, goats, 
wolves, and so 
on, In the in- 
terior ofagallery 
underneath a 
stalagmite, I 
discovered the 
complete 


Bear. This was 
a most interesting discovery; because at this 
time it was believed that this animal had never lived 
in Spain—this view being maintained by the 
geologists Issel and the Englishman Lubbock (in 
his work ‘‘ Prehistoric Times’’). Remains have now 
been found in abundance in the newly-discovered 
cave Las Monedas (The Money Cave), and, indeed, all 
over the Pyrenees. From the beginning, during these 
early explorations, I found numerous products of 
human industry (Fig. 1), such as scrapers, drills, 
erasers, arrows, small knives, fish-hooks, and the like— 
which are now preserved in the Santander Museum. 
But through lack of funds and having no grant from 
the State, I had to give up the excavations. 

The next year a group came from the Palzonto- 
logical Institute in Paris, subsidised by the Prince of 
Monaco, and they continued their explorations until 


FIG. 


~f - ad, gy 7+ fy about 550 yards 
and the third, the Monedas (Money) Cave, by the same road have n cases of paintings bein 
In all three, electric light has now been installed. ve been ¢ Mee a 8 8 


faked in imitation of the genuine ones, 
and a careful reconnaissance is therefore necessary. 
The name which we gave to this great new cave— 
Las Monedas (the Money Cave)—arises from the fact 
that in one of its innermost galleries, on the edge of a 
natural abyss, we found a little heap of money dating 
from the time of their Most Catholic Majesties. This does 
not mean that the cave was inhabited at that period ; 





THE SKULL OF A YOUNG PERSON OF THE MAGDALENIAN 
PERIOD, FOUND IN THE PENDO CAVE (ONE OF THE UNPAINTED 
skeleton of the caves NEAR THE CASTILLO CAVE). CRO-MAGNON LIKE FIG. 2, 
Great Cave THIS SKULL HAS A HORIZONTAL AXIS OF I2 CM., AND A VERTICAL 


AXIS OF IT CM, 


but that some treasure-hunter penetrated the cave and 
made excavations in search of buried treasure—to this 
day some people believe that treasure is buried in the 
caves. We found the footprints of a single person 
entering and leaving the cave ; and this established that 
since that date no one else had penetrated the cave. 
On that memorable day Puente Viesgo increased its 
treasure of prehistoric art and Monte Castillo became 
famous for its painted caves—forming a group unique 
in the world. And in addition to the painted caves, 
there are five others without paintings but showing 
signs of having been inhabited in the Stone Age 
forming, in fact, a troglodyte city of 200 centuries ago. 
From geological studies which I have made, I believe 
that we shall find other caves in the lower part of the 
hill, as large or even larger. (Continued overleaf. 
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ANIMAL ARTISTS OF 20,000 YEARS AGO: NEW DISCOVERIES FROM NORTHERN SPAIN. 
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FIG. 7. PERHAPS THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED OF THE LAS MONEDAS HORSE DRAWINGS; CLOSEL\ 
FIG. 4. LIKE A BRILLIANT CALLIGRAPHIC SKETCH FROM AN AURIGNACIAN ARTIST'S NOTL- ORSERVED AND WITH SOME MODELLING. POSSIBLY SOLUTREAN AND A LITTLE LATER THAN THE OTHERS. 
ROOK : A HEADLESS FOUINE (15 INS. WIDE) IN BLACK, ON THE WALL OF THE LAS MONEDAS CAVE. 
Continued. 
The reader can imagine for himself the powerful impression that entering the great abyss 
of Las Monedas made upon me. First there came a wide hall with a low-vaulted roof 
(Figs. 9 and 10). On the left was a petrified waterfall, with a narrow entrance through 
which we were able to make our way to a gallery with a number of forks. Continuing 
our way through this deep cavern, which suggested the Infernal Regions of the classical 
divinities, we reached the fantastic painted gallery : the sanctum sanctorum, the mysterious 
oratory of primitive man, who invoked there with magical rites the totem which protected 
him against the implacable forces of nature and the wild beasts. Passing along through 
thickets of columns we reached a spacious cavern in which a great abyss yawns below. 
Clambering forward over almost vertical walls, which were very difficult to climb, we 
came upon an upper chamber with very low vaulting and alabaster walls, through which 
the light from our lanterns shone. Never shall I forget this Dante-like journey. This 
great new cave is more than 175 yards (160 metres) long and contains some twenty-eight 
pictures, all done in black with charcoal, and belonging to the Aurignacian period, although 
some are rather Solutrean (Figs. 4-8). They can be dated with certainty to 20,000 years 
ago. The animals represented are as follows: Deer, 2; bison, 3; goats, 4; horses, 13; 
bulls, 2; bear, 1 only. The drawing of the bear is especially interesting, since ony owe 
[Continued below. 





FIG. 5. ANOTHER INCOMPLETE SKETCH OF A HORSE, LIKE FIG. 4, ABOUT 20,000 YEARS OLD. 
DRAWN IN CHARCOAL, SUBSEQUENTLY PETRIFIED. PERHAPS REPRESENTS A MARE IN FOAL. 


¢ 
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Fico, 6. ANOTHER GF THE THIRTEEN NEWLY-DISCOVERED HORSE DRAWINGS FROM THE LAS Fic. 8. ONE OF THE TWQ DEER DRAWINGS FOUND IN THE LAS MONEDAS CAVE; SHOWING 


MONEDAS CAVE, NEAR SANTANDER, ALSO AURIGNACIAN, AND IN CHARCOAL, NEARLY 2 FT. WIDE. POSSIBLY A REINDEER. AURIGNACIAN, DRAWN IN CHARCOAL, AND NEARLY 2 FT. IN WIDTH. 
Continued. 

are feowe in Spain : this one at Puerte Viesgo (Santander) and another at Cortezuli | only the animal's outline and there is no modelling or polychromatic effect, as at 
(Vizcaya). It is 3 ft. 9f ins. (1°15 metres) high. There is only one human figure, | Altamira; and they are therefore to be classified as much older than the Altamira 
very tiny and stylised, of the Neolithic Age. The drawings are all black and seem | drawings. On excavating, we found numerous bones of the cave bear, but no 
to have been drawn with charcoal sticks and to have become petrified. There are | complete skeleton. The bones were found in the deepest recesses of the cave and 
traces of other drawings which have mostly disappeared. Each figure shows | included skulls, jaw-bones with canines longer and stronger than those of lions, 


Continued opfosite. 
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FIG. 9. APPROACHING THE PAINTED GALLERY—THE S4NCTUM SANCTORUM OF PRIMITIVE MAN OF 20,000 YEARS AGO: THE HALL OF THE FOREST IN THE 


LAS MONEDAS CAVE 


FIG. 10. “THE ALABASTER WALLS, THROUGH WHICH THE LIGHT FROM OUR LANTERNS SHONE"’: THE HALL OF THE ORGAN PIPES IN THE NEWLY-FOUND LAS MONEDAS CAVE. 


WHERE PREHISTORIC MAN LIVED, PRAYED AND EXERCISED HIS BRILLIANT ART: INSIDE A NEWLY-DISCOVERED SPANISH CAVE. 


Continued.) 

and other bones. This enormous animal dwelt in the remotest parts of the 
cave and was the most terrible enemy of primitive man, who had to fight the 
most heroic battles with the cave bear to drive him out of the cave, and so to 
conquer this subterranean kingdom, in which he has left for posterity the evidence 


of his admirable art and his well-nigh incredible existence. We found no human 
bones in this cave; and very few remains of human industry—some quartzite 
scrapers and a flint lance-head. Clearly this was rather a sanctuary than a 
domicile. (Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Prehistoric Museum, Santander.) 
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FEW years ago, on an afternoon in January, 
Miss Betty Powe, exploring with a friend in 
Kent's Cavern, Torquay, found a piece of bone. After 
being washed and examined in daylight, the bon 
proved to be a fragment of jaw. An intensive search 
near the spot where the fragment was found led 
Mr. Harry Cook to unearth a fine specimen of a cave 
bear’s skull, To say the skull was unearthed is to ux 
a euphemism. It was embedded in the breccia, a 
mixture of earth and grit cemented by stalagmitic 
limestone, at a spot difficult of access, where the 
excavator must work in cramped and confined con- 
ditions. By the courtesy of the proprietor of Kent's 
Cavern, Mr. L. W. Powe, I was taken to see this spot 
last autumn. In common with many thousands of 
others, I have visited Kent’s Cavern on more than 
one occasion, making 
the tour of the vast 
caverns and galleries 
beautified with the 
reds and greens of 
stalactitic deposits 
This was a different 
story, however, since 
the site where the 
bear's skull was found 
was over 200 yards 
from the entrance, 
through narrow clefts 
in the rock, 
slippery, muddy 
paths, now climbing 
fip, now descending 
steeply. And, as 
we picked our way 
carefully, on either 
side of us, their 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF THE CAVE BEAR. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


found and many names given to them. Indeed, so 
much has been written on the subject that it is be 
wildering to anyone who has not made a special study 
of it. For the most part, the finds were isolated and 
the story disconnected, and it needed a nation’s mis 
fortune to make it possible finally to piece it together 

During the years 
to 1923, when Austria was 
in such a calamitous state 
economically, the loss of 
her cattle from the circum- 
stances of war caused an 
acute need for other ferti- 
lisers. These were found in 


1920 
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of the body were heavily massive in contrast to the 
hind-quarters. This huge animal, which must have 
been a match for any of its contemporaries, is included 
among the Carnivora, according to our standards of 
classification, yet examination suggests that it was 
vegetarian. The manner in which the molars are 
worn down point to grass being the staple food, with 
probably small invertebrates, such as slugs, insects 
grubs, and the like 
The canine teeth 
are split and 
cracked in a war 
which no true 
carnivore could en 
dure and live. Ove: 
and above this 
many skulls show the 
liseased jawbones 
said to be associated 
with a vegetable 
diet 
Another 
interesting point that 
only a long series of 
skeletons in ons 


very 


place could reveal 
was the time and 
manner in which 


the caves were used. 
Although called the 
cave bear, the 
animal merely used 
the cave for winter 
shelter, and ther 
in January and 
February, the young 
were born. Deposits 
of many bones, 


, we de e 

gloomy depth feebly MEASURING 16 INS, IN LENGTH! THE SKULL OF A CAVE BEAR, THE FINEST OF THE UNDERSIDE OF A CAVE BEAR'S SKULL FOUND IN KENT'S CAVERN 

lit by the beams MANY TAKEN FROM KENT'S CAVERN, AT TORQUAY —-THE CHARACTERISTIC STEEPLY- THE THREE TEETH REMAINING IN THE SKULL WHEN IT WAS EXCAVATED like those in the 
. SLOPING FOREHEAD DISTINGUISHES IT FROM THE PRESENT-DAY BROWN BEAR WERE VERY MUCH WORN DOWN, INDICATING THAT IT BELONGED TO AN : 

fro our torches ° ’ PLOY aoe é 

— Photograph by Courtesy of Mr. L. W. Powe. OLD ANIMAL, CAVE-BEAR REMAINS USUALLY BELONG TO VERY OLD OR Austrian caves, con 


galleries and 
from our 


other 
recesses led off 
the rock. 

This venture was more than a pilgrimage to the 
last resting-place of an extinct beast : it was an oppor- 
tunity to conjure up in imagination the feelings of 
our prehistoric ancestors. Bones of other extinct 
beasts can be seen at places in the roofs of these 
caves, showing that they were at one time an habitual 
refuge for large quadrupeds. The journey into these 
inner recesses in the rock was sufficiently eerie for 
me, even with an experienced guide and powerful 
electric lamps to light our way, once we were back 
in those galleries open 
to visitors. It must 
have been even more 
so to Robert Hedges, 
fleeing from bloody 
justice after the Mon- 
mouth Rebellion, who 
carved his name and 
the date (Feb. [sic] 20, 
1688) on the lion- 
mass of 


path into the heart of 


shaped 
stalagmite deep in the 
cave, giving thereby 
a basis for calculating 
the rate of deposition 
of the stalagmite. The 
feelings of prehistori 
man, with the flicker- 
ing light of a crude 
torch to comfort and 
guide him, and the 
possibility of a wild 
beast round the next 
bend, must have been 
of some apprehension 
To him, the finding of 
a large skull, larger than those of the beasts he hunted, 
must have been in such circumstances an object of 
superstitious awe. Whether he believed in dragons 
we have no means of knowing, but the cave bear's 
skull formed the basis of the dragon legend in Europe 
even up to the eighteenth century. In Germany 
especially we have numerous so-called dragon caves 
and dragon-rocks, including the Drachenfels, in the 
Sieben Gebirge, where Siegfried is supposed to have 
killed his dragon 

We can blame neither our remote nor our more 
recent forbears, if they were mystified, for even in 
the later days of more precise scientific understanding 
there has been much confusion, of perhaps a different 
kind, and the truth about the cave bear has been slow 


to emerge. Many thousands of its bones have been 


CAVE-BEAR REMAINS FROM THE LAS MONEDAS CAVE NEAR SANTANDER, IN NORTHERN SPAIN : 


remains date from 


VERY 
her caves, in the _ thick 
deposits of guano laid down 
by bats over the years. In the course of excavating 
the guano, bones were found, and these were systematic- 
ally studied, so that ultimately it was possible to 
construct a picture not only of the bear as an animal, 
but of its habits. The first important point to emerge 
was that there had been confusion on the part of 
archeologists and also paleontologists between the 
remains of cave bears (Ursus speleus) and those of 
the brown bear (Ursus arctos), which replaced it. This 
was especially so with the cave drawings. The heyday 





(BACK ROW 


of the bear was much earlier, during the closing stages 
of the Lower Palzolithic and the early parts of the 
Mid-Palzolithic. Most of the drawings were made in 
the Magdalenian period of the Upper Paleolithic, at 
a time when the cave bear was no more. But many 
of them had been looked upon as drawings of 
cave bears. 

The true cave bear was larger than the present 
day brown bear. Like the brown bear, it varied a 
good deal in size, but the largest individuals were 
larger than the living grizzly or the Kodiak bear. The 
chief distinguishing feature was, however, to be seen 
in the profile of the head. In the cave bear, the fore- 
head is more steeply sloped, and the snout propor- 
tionately foreshortened to give } of the 


something 
@ppearance of a bulldog-mouth. The fore-quarters 


YOUNG ANIMALS. 
Photograph by Courtesy of Mr. L. W. Powe. 


Aurignacian period and are therefore about 20,000 years old, 
Photograph reproduced by Courtesy of the Prehistoric Museum of Santander. 


sist almost entirely of 
very young and very 
old skeletons. There 
is, therefore, a clear indication of high infant mortality ; 
and coupled with this is the probability that other 
deaths in the cave were almost exclusively those of 
old bears, dying during hibernation. 

The cave bear flourished more especially in the 
warm inter-glacial period of the Mid-Pleistocene, its 
human contemporary being early Neanderthal man. 
It had few enemies among other wild beasts, because 
of its size and strength, and its human foes could 
have been no great source of danger, for they 
had only the more 
primitive of stone 
weapons. Such bear- 
killings as took place 
were almost certainly 
during the period of 
hibernation, and were 
fairly certainly effected 
by ambushes, in which 
fire, large stones and 
probably sticks were 
used, This much has 
been pieced together 
by examination, within 
the caves themselves, 
of remains of ashes, 
claw-marks on _ the 
walls, the surfaces of 
the walls rubbed 
smooth, and the many 
small clues of this 
nature. The absence 
of natural foes, 
together with the 
primitive nature of 
man’s equipment at 
that time, left mainly accident and disease as 
the cause of death. The bones show, in addition 
to disease of the teeth and jaws, a high percentage of 
arthritis. The conclusion reached is that the cause 
of the downfall of the cave bear, as a species, was 
climatic. The warm inter-glacial period, with long 
summers and abundant food, favoured the bears. The 
succeeding glacial period meant long, cold winters 
with, it is presumed, extended periods of confinement 
in the caves. At all events, the skeletons show those 
same diseased conditions of the breastbone and the 
lumbar vertebra common in bears kept in confine- 
ment in zoos, and it is assumed that this, with the 
worsening of environmental conditions in general, led 
to a degeneration from which the species finally 
succumbed. 


CAVE-BEAR JAWBONES WITH THE TERMINAL 
CANINE—THE LENGTH OF THE JAW ON THE LEFT IS 12 INS.; (CENTRE ROW) FRAGMENTS OF CAVE-BEAR FEMURS; (FRONT ROW) CAVE-BEAR FANGS. 
This cave was discovered in April, 1952, and a description and further photographs by Dr. Carvallo appear on pages 409, 410, 411 in this issue. The 
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THE DEADLIEST OF BATTLES OF 70,000 YEARS AGO: 
DARK RECESSES OF 


In our issue of March 1, 1952, we published an article and photographs by 
Baron A. C. Blanc, telling of discoveries, in the ‘*‘ Witches’ Cave"’ in Liguria, 
of footprints, hand-prints and other traces of the Neanderthal Man of 70,000 years 
ago; and in one gallery in particular of a series of clues, which seemed to 
point in detail to exactly such an encounter as the artist has reconstructed 
here. On the opposite page Dr. Burton sums up present-day knowledge of 
that great monster, the Great Cave Bear (Ursus spelazus), 11 ft. tall and with 
canines larger than a lion's, which was primitive man's most dangerous 


NEANDERTHAL MAN CONFRONTS THE GIGANTIC CAVE BEAR IN THE 
A LIGURIAN CAVE—AN ENCOUNTER RECONSTRUCTED FROM RECENTLY-DISCOVERED TRACES. 


opponent. It was particularly the contemporary of Neanderthal Man, some 
70,000 years ago, but as Dr. Carvallo points out in his article on a newly 
discovered cave (on pages 409, 410 and 411), the cave bear survived, at all events 
in northern Spain, into the Aurignacian age, to an era, that is, of some 20,000 years 
ago, when Neanderthal Man had been superseded by Homo sapiens. As 
Dr. Burton points out, the Cave Bear spent only the winter months in the caves 
and consequently, in such battles as that depicted, primitive man had the advan- 
tage of meeting an opponent in poor condition and sluggish with hibernation. 


Specially drawn for “ The Illustrated London News" by Neave Parker. 
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IDEAL HOMES DESIGNED FOR THOSE WITH SMALL 
INCOMES: HOUSES IN THE VILLAGE AT OLYMPIA. 


DESIGNED AS A-TYPICAL SOCIAL CENTRE FOR A NEW RESIDENTIAL AREA: 
THE ‘* CORONATION INN,”’ WHICH IS PRESENTED BY THE BREWERS’ 
SOCIETY. VISITORS ARE WELCOME TO LOOK ROUND INSIDE. 





ATTRACTION: THE VILLAGE WHERE CONTEMPORARY TYPES OF DWELLINGS 
ARE SHOWN. ON THE RIGHT IS THE PEOPLE'S HOUSE, 1953. 


A CENTRE OF 
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DESIGNED BY THE GOVERNMENT AS IDEAL HOMES FOR THOSE WITH SMALL INCOMES: 
TWO-STOREY COTTAGE FLATS (LEFT) AND TWO EXAMPLES OF PEOPLE'S HOUSES (RIGHT). 


THE FIRST HOUSE IN FOURTEEN YEARS FOR WHICH ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED 
ON THE SPOT AT THE EXHIBITION: A “ DAVIS" HOUSE AT OLYMPIA. 


’ 


AN UP-TO-DATE HOUSE ON A MORE SPACIOUS SCALE: THE “ BERG’ 
HAS THREE BEDROOMS, BUT CAN BE BUILT WITH FOUR. 


HOME OF MANUFACTURED PARTS: HOUSE, WHICH 


WELL-PLANNED THREE-BEDROOM 


STONE 


AND 
unity " 


FACTORY-MADE 
HOUSE. 


\ SWIFTLY-ERECTED 
THE 


The thirtieth Daily Mail Ideal Home -Exhibition opened at Olympia on March 3 
and will be open every week-day until March 28. This year, as previously, it 
shows the public, in thousands of exhibits, all that is most newly-discovered, 
devised or invented for the home. The Ideal Home Exhibition Village is a 
particular centre of attraction this year for it incorporates small family homes 
of the kind that may now be built with the knowledge that they will be 


| 


automatically licensed. The Village has fourteen shops, an up-to-date inn and six 
fully-furnished houses. The Ministry of Housing and Local Government presents 
two People’s Houses, one with two bedrooms and the other with three; also two 
cottage-flats, one furnished and one unfurnished. The ground-floor flat has been 
furnished by Lady Casson for a family with a boy of fifteen; she has kept the 
expenditure on furniture for a living-room and two bedrooms down to £500. 
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GARDENS AT OLYMPIA. 


WHERE WINTER IS FORGOTTEN: 


DESIGNED ROUND A FORMAL POOL SET IN A LAWN: A GARDEN WITH A PAVILION BUILT 
ON CLASSICAL LINES ON A RAISED TERRACE, 


- 


noth 


“IDEAL” 


SHOWING HOW A SMALL AREA OF GARDEN CAN BE CONVERTED INTO AN ATTRACTIVE, 
RESTFUL CORNER. ROCKS FORM THE BACKGROUND FOR ALPINE PLANTS. 





PAUSING IN THE SUNLIT GARDENS OF MUSIC DURING HER TOUR OF THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION ; H.M, THE QUEEN (CENTRE), WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH (LEFT . 
THE QUEEN SPENT AN HOUR-AND-A-HALF AT OLYMPIA ON MARCH 2, 


PROVIDING A RETREAT AND A WELCOME ESCAPE FROM WINTER: A PFACEFUL CORNER 
OF ONE OF THE GARDENS OF MUSIC. 


The Sunlit Gardens of Music, always a favourite feature of the Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition, seem to hold added attraction this year. Here the 
apparently unending winter is forgotten, for the twelve gardens are full of the 
sights and scents of spring and summer. There is a mill garden, overhung by 
willows ; two gardens of carnations ; and two of roses. The art of tree-sculpture 
is presented by experts from what is claimed to be the world’s only topiary rursery. 
There are contemporary formal gardens, rock gardens and others. A background 


BEDDING PLANTS WHICH COMBINE FRAGRANCE, LONG PERIOD OF FLOWERING AND GREAT 
CHARM: CARNATIONS IN ONE OF THE GARDENS AT OLYMPIA. 


to the is provided by a giant mural painting, some 20 ft. high and 
764 ft. long, which is the work of Mr. Ferdinand Bellan. The music in the 
gardens is provided by eight quintets playing in turn upon an island in a 
central lake. This year's Ideal Home Exhibition covers twelve acres and 
provides something of interest for everybody. A special Playland is provided 
where all children over three and under nine years of age may be safely left 
to play while their parents explore the Exhibition. 

























THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 


S I have said before, the novels we look forward to are the worst off. They 
have no vantage of surprise; they are uniquely capable of disappointing. 
Indeed, they grow pre-charged with disappointment, so that in time one, as it were, 
looks forward with a sinking heart. In such a case, what may be called the reason- 
able virtues—wit, shrewdness, plausibility, and even sympathetic feeling—heighten 
the sense of lack. They are so good up to a point—but what are they in aid of ? 
What is the point of the whole novel ? 

I will now frankly own that all this is about Margaret Kennedy. And I have 
put it so, because ‘“‘ Troy Chimneys '’ (Macmillan ; 11s. 6d.) is the reverse of an 
example. Here, suddenly, this brilliant and attractive, always-looked-forward-to, 
yet faintly disappointing writer has done the rarest thing of all: furnished a near- 
impossible surprise, in an unquestionable shape. “‘ Troy 
Chimneys” is a novel of the Regency. It is dense, 
organised, ingenious in the last degree—and yet without 
a shadow of constriction. The author's wit, and all her 
reasonable merits have the fullest scope ; but here the 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


Marcu 14, 1953 








BEAUTY IN PRINT AND PICTURE. 


) a printing, binding and illustration were amongst the earliest casualties of 
the war. Long before the dismal era of snoek, Algerian wine and sub-counter 
cigarettes of unkriown origin and unreassuring appearance, we had lost our boards, 
our cloth, our art reproductions and our line blocks. Margins disappeared, and 
type shrank to a uniform, single-spaced “diamond.” Paper lost its texture and 
acquired the unappetising greyish hue of wartime bread. But if we are now 
tempted to feel that all our pre-war standards of quality have vanished never to 
return, we may take heart when we consider fine book-production. 

I have before me as magnificent a collection of art books as anyone could 
wish to see. There are, first of all, two examples of the work of the Phaidon 
Press, which deserves all the praise we can bestow upon it for the consistency 
of its craftsmanship and for the prodigality of its 
output. They are “ Fra Angelico,’’ with an introduction 
by John Pope-Hennessy (3} gns.), and ‘* Rembrandt,’’ 
introduced by the late Professor Tancred Borenius 
(42s.). Besides the illustrations, half the merit of these 


product is an entity. 

The background is historical in two degrees: the 
story has a double thread. After Miles Lufton’s death 
his papers have fetched up in Ireland, whence they 
return to light in a Victorian, family perspective. All 
date from the same year: the spring when Miles, after 
a check to his career, a sentimental death-blow and a 
bad spill in the hunting field, creeps back to earth and 
convalescence in his father’s parsonage, the ruined Eden 
of his boyhood. In these now dismal haunts, he keeps 
a journal. And then he starts a memoir of his buried 
life : of that first Miles, the feeling and romantic youth, 
who has become a mask for “ Pronto” the M.P.— 
Pronto the ladies’ man, the guest in fashionable houses, 
the eternal climber. Pronto was born at Winchester, 
where Miles the parson’s son got his first snub, and 
reared on an unhappy love-affair and an exalted friend- 
ship. Little Lord Chalfont is a sport, a freak, a crazy 
devotee of art ; but Chalfont’s mother was a politician. 
And she was Pronto’s godmother in arrivisme. She 
taught him the way up, and he has never paused, 
though Miles has frequently revolted. But these were 
puerile starts. Miles had no sense, no knowledge of the 
world—perhaps he was not really trying. And he is 
gone for good; while doubtless Pronto of the hated 
nickname will arise and shine. 

Perhaps I thought too highly of this book. Not of 
its luminous dexterity, its perfect idiom, or its amazing 
portrait of the age—those are beyond all cavil—but of 
its quality and fascination. Others may take a cooler 
view. But I kept glancing to the end, wishing it further 
off—which is a rare phenomenon indeed. 


OTHER FICTION. 


‘‘ The Winged Horse,’’ by Pamela Frankau (Heine- 
mann; 158.), fails of this total grip; its charm is 
incidental, but profuse. 

It may be called a study in sincerity. The Press 
lord, J. G. Baron, is a gigantic phony—a little, bullying 
tycoon, casting a fearful shadow on his world, and hiding 
desperately from his own soul. Levitt, whom he has just 
“ bought ” in New York, is a young phony on the climb ; 
a brilliantly malevolent cartoonist, and neurotic liar. 
But he is also capable of love. England has charmed 
him from a safe career ; and on the way across, Baron’s 
eldest daughter charms him to a burst of truth. He 
thinks they have begun a love-affair, and that his first 
week-end at Carlington, ‘Ould Maister’s”’ country 
seat, will be the moment to continue. But Celia wants 
no more ; she knows his type, and has good reason to 
reject it. As a result, he starts by loathing the whole 
family—the airy, arrogant young son, Liz, the romantic 
child, and their adopted brother from next door— 
Carey, the honest man, the imperturbable and golden. 

* But this black rage is a disguise of love, and at a single 
word it is transmuted. He, too, becomes a member of 
the group, almost a rival Carey : and, in a way, closer 
to Liz, since he, too, is afraid of Baron, and Carey 
doesn't see the need. 

But he is soon to learn. When they first met, Levitt 
was fortunate and Carey truthful. At ing they 
change sides ; Levitt is shorn of hope, and y forfeits 
his integrity. They are to meet once more ; and once 
again each proves a catalytic agent. 

All the young Barons have a poetic charm. The talk, 
though mannered, isenchanting, but the backbone is weak. 

“Sudden Glory,’’ by C. R. Sumner (Macdonald ; 
10s. 6d.), is a complete success, and also thoroughly 
appealing ; though in a modest and familiar vein. 

In 1879, Rhoda Lee Dalton is fifteen—a leggy, 
promising young dreamer, aiming at universal knowledge, 
a strict immunity from passion (see what it does to the 
grown-ups) and a career unique in Mississippi. Its 
character at first is vague. Then she decides on medicine, 
partly for swank, partly to ease a burden on her mind— 
and partly, too, because ‘ that Collins boy ” says that 
a woman doctor is a freak. Jake Collins is her earliest 


ERE is an end-game position reached in a 

county championship game recently. I regard 

the detailed analysis of such positions as the very 
essence of chess ; if you don’t, please tell me ! 


BLACK. 


UY 


ay 


GY 





WHITE, to play. 


The outcome of 5} hours’ tough struggle : White 
has a rook confining Black’s king to the back rank, 
an aggressive king, more advanced, and “ united 
passed,” pawns and (of course all-important) is a 
pawn up. An easy win? 

If White relaxes prematurely for a moment, 
thinking his task accomplished, and plays the wholly 
natural move, 1. P—Kts, the win evaporates like 
snow upon the desert’s dusty face: 1.... R—-Ktsch ; 
2. K-Ks (if the king retreats instead, then 2.... Bx P 
draws), R-Ksch; 3. K-Qs5 or K-Q6 and by 3.... 
RxR; 4. B (or K) x K, BxP Black draws. 

Suppose White moves 1. K-—Kts5 instead. This 
threatens 2. K-Kt6 and either, quietly, 3. P—Kts 
or such a move as 3. R-Q7 followed by 4. R-Q8 
mate, against which 3....R-Ktr would be no 
defence because of 4. R-Kt7ch, K-B1; 5. R-KR7. 

The obvious counter to 1. K—-Kts is 1... . R-Kts. 
Dare White now go 2. K-Kt6...? Let us try it: 
2. K-Kt6, RX Pch; 3. B-Kt5 (threatening mate by 
4. R-K8), K-B1; 4. R-Q7 (threatening both Rx B 
and R-Q8 mate but, rather amazingly, Black has a 
choice of replies), B-Kt4; 5. R-Q8ch, B-Kich; 
6. K-B6 and there being no resource against the 
threat of 7. B-R6ch, White wins. 

So that that answer on move 4 was inadequate. 
What about 4....R-Qs5...? That can be answered 
by 5. R-QB7, which would be useless if Black could 
play 5....R-Qr1, but (“ Lucky!” mutters White) 
White’s bishop is watching that square. Rather 
desperately, Black might try 5... . R-Q3ch ; White's 
pawn being pinned, he is virtually forced to inter- 
pose with his bishop (6. B-B6). Still mate is 
threatened, so Black has now no option, and must 
go 6....B-Kt4; but on R-Q8ch, B-Kr check! 
8. K-Kt4, R-B3 it is suddenly good-bye to any win. 

So that White dare not answer 1....R-Kts by 
2. K-Kt6 (quite apart from the fact that Black 
may profitably defer the capture of the knight's 
pawn or, after capturing it, give away his bishop 
for the last remaining white pawn, as to win with 
a bare rook and bishop against a rook is always 
excessively troublesome and in many positions 
impossible). White therefore considers alternative 
second moves such as 2. B~Ks5 (“* Oh, dear, that allows 
2....B-K7!... but can I then go 3. P-B6...?") 

At which stage White suddenly realises that it 
is 2 a.m. and the fire is out, or that he has travelled 
six or seven stations beyond his intended destination. 
Such is chess ! 


works lies, for an amateur like myself, in the fact that 
these two art experts are writers of distinguished and 
fluent prose. I therefore find myself reading their 
accounts of the two master-painters with considerable 
enjoyment, as well as with profit. 

Fra Angelico has always been a favourite of mine. 
But I find that I need not start congratulating myself 
upon the rare sensibility of my artistic tion, 
because Mr. Pope-Hennessy tells me that “’ the 500 years 
that have elapsed since the death of Fra Angelico have 
produced no artist with so universal an appeal.” And, 
quoting some of the greatest examples of his work, such 
as the San Marco frescoes, he continues: ‘‘ Eschewing 
the personal mysticism, the private idiom of other great 
religious artists, they reflect the serenity, the discipline, 
the anonymity of communal religious life. In the case 
of Fra Angelico, more truly than in that of any other 
painter, the artist and the man are one. His paintings 
are informed with a tenderness, indeed affection, that 
gives tangible expression to the mystical virtue of 
charity, are undisturbed by profane interests and 
untinged by doubt. ... For all the translucent surface 
of his paintings, for all his rapturous pleasure in the 
natural world, there lay con , within Angelico’s 
artistic personality, a Puritan faithful to his own 
intransigent ideal of reformed religious art." Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy’s prose has something of the clear light and 
colour of Angelico’s pyny 

Dr. Borenius’s style is as different as Rembrandt is 
from the Italian master. Here, as a contrast, is his racy 
little pen-portrait of the Dutchman: “‘ Of Rembrandt 
as a man, the history of his life and the accounts of 
people who knew him allow us to form a pretty clear 
idea. There is ample evidence of his wholehearted 
devotion to his art, and of his power of inspiring 
affection ; also of a somewhat naive inclination towards 
extravagance and display, and of a certain spirit of 
ostentation.... Also while we hear of his generosity 
in placing at the disposal of other artists such of his 
innumerable paraphernalia—draperies, arms, etc.—as 
they may have required, it must be admitted that in 
certain incidents of his personal life he cuts quite 
definitely a poor figure. Great as he was as an artist, he 
was by no means flawless as a character ; but then it is 
very rarely that moralists can draw any very comforting 
conclusions from the personal aspects of art history.” 

The illustrations in both books are superb. Those in 
“Fra Angelico ’ are richer and more detailed, as one 
might expect from the difference in price. If I may 
venture a criticism, I would say that while the colour- 
tones are most faithfully reproduced, there is a certain 
loss of brilliance, especially in the Italian pictures. 
(But am I wise to advance even this single half-pace 
on to the expert’s Tom Tiddler’s ground ?) 

Very much in the same style and lavish scale of 
production as the Phaidon books is “ Art Treasures of 
the Louvre,’’ by Rene Huyghe (Thames and Hudson ; 
4 gns.). Stepping briskly forward another half-pace— 
provided that nobody is looking—I suggest that these 
colour-plates are, for the most part, nearer to the 
quality of such of the originals as I can remember— 
‘ome 4 because of the exceptional facilities enjoyed 

y the publishers, who have been allowed by the 
Louvre authorities to remove the pictures to a special 
studio in order to photograph them in the best possible 
light. It is, I understand, the first and last time that 
such permission will be granted. What a pity! The 
results well justify the trouble and risk involved. 

Rembrandt—he is very much in the news at the 
moment—also takes an honoured place, of course, in “‘ The 
Dutch Masters,’’ by Horace Shipp (George Newnes ; 25s.). 
This is the kind of book which suits me very well, because 
it gives pleasant little biographies of the principal artists, 
and sets them against their historical background, 
showing just why a taste for a certain subject or a 
certain style grew up in a given period. Some of these 
illustrations—I am nearly touching Tom Tiddler now— 
seem to me almost as good as those in the three nobler 
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admirer ; but he is just a country lout who grew up in a 
stable, while Rhoda's family are the new poor. How 
would Jake do in Abalony —in its remembered halls ? 
And he is terribly provoking ; and, anyhow, he has no glamour. If she could 
entertain the passions, André, the dark, romantic stranger, is her only choice. . . . 

Now you may guess the end. Rhoda and Jake are old friends in a new disguise, 
but they are wholly lovable and winning. is their little corner of the globe. 
Indeed, for “ niceness,’’ sympathy and fun this story would be hard to beat. 

“‘ By Registered Post,’’ by John Rhode (Geoffrey Bles ; 10s. 6d.), is not quite 
up to standard. Somehow, industrial tycoons make rather stolid . This one, 
i. Sa name is Horningtoft, has an Achilles heel—a penchant for rheumatic cures. 
He wili try anything whatever, and the addiction culminates in a strong dose of 
prussic acid. Murder is instantly surmised, and the whole family suspected ; for 
they were all at hand, and all under an iron heel. On these lines, Superintendent 
Waghorn presently winds up the case; then Dr. Priestley, with his wonted 
acumen and rudeness, tears it and sends him off on a new trail. Although 
the puzzle is good, solid work, the plot is broken-backed ; and it is 
wanting in amusingness or human interest. K. Joun. 
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volumes. (I like to think that I know how to 
ronounce ‘‘Cuyp,” but my confidence is shaken if I 
g—no doubt perfectly correct—of his Christian 


Finally, I have two books on ceramics, “ Italian Maiolica,"’ by Bernard Rack- 
ham (Faber and Faber ; 30s.), and “ The Portland Vase and the Wedgwood Copies,’’ 
by Wolf Mankowitz (André Deutsch ; 30s.). Delicate and lovely as are the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century examples of Italian tin-glazed pottery, I am grateful 
to Mr. Rackham for having given us reproductions of so much of the earliest 
maiolica work, for the quality of some of the fifteenth-century pieces is incom ble. 

When, on February 7, 1845, a regrettably intemperate Irishman called William 
Lloyd | ng up a stone “curiosity in sculpture’ and smashed the Portland 
Vase Society of Antiquaries was much displeased, and one of its Fellows 
wrote to The Times demanding that Lloyd should be flogged. After reading 
Mr. Mankowitz’s fascinating account of this enigmatic, but matchless, pi 
of cameo-glass, I am really inclined—though Parliament will tell me i am 
wrong—to agree with him. E. D. O’Brien. 
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Worthy of your Company’s standing 


Your customers are only human; they are bound to judge your 


Company’s success by the standing of your Representatives — and 








the cars they use. That is what makes the Wolseley Six-Eighty the 
perfect car for business executives. Its conservatively modern lines 
are impressive without ostentation. Its per- 
formance is first-class. Its roominess, fuel 
economy and amenities (car heater, con- 
trolled ventilation, twin interior lights, extra 
large locker capacity, etc.) are a surprise even 
to the hyper-critical. Wolseley adds dignity 


and prestige to the greatest companies. A 





*phone call to your nearest Wolseley Show- The WOLSELEY 
Six- Eighty 


room will quickly ensure convincing evidence. 








Buy wisely — buy WoL SELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS BT Bes COWLEY, Ox FO 8 SS. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, Ws. 


zIPP-IN She Watch 


quilted luxury of the Chuluve 


f i AUTOMATIC - SELF-WINDING «. 17-JEWELLED 


... for you! 


WARMLITE !... a matchless | 
2-in-1 coat with a Tropaline ; 








warmer that you can zipp - in | 
(or out!) to suit the weather. | 


Exclusive 
‘CONVERTIBLE PLAN’ : 
provides you with a genuine | 
Warmlite without the warmer / 
for summer, then, when winter , 
comes you just buy the warmer, | | ' CD 

° . ° ° $ . A, 

zigph in—sad you're ready | | now available from Mentors | 


for the worst ! 
THE ‘SIGNAL’ 








; BENSONS are proud to offer a watch which represents 
Wear a a triumph of watchmaking skill——the ‘Signal’. It is self- 


winding and has an automatic reserve of power in wear. The 


high-grade Swiss-lever movement is jewelled in 17 actions 

: Its strong and compact case is watertight and dust-excluding. 

For the man who seeks a watch he can really trust, there 

could be no better choice than the ‘Signal’, with Benson's 
TAILORED WEATHERCOAT | own century old reputation as the final assurance of com- 
. . . . plete reliability. May we invite you to call at our showrooms ? 

— Yul We WG co / A catalogue can be sent on request. 
oe neem , | 

: | N N 

Wt met available locally write for name %& Warmer than wool—only § the weight. | | at E N % 0 N ~ 


of nearest stockist to :— Ladies WARMLITES are also available ' | J. W. BENSON LTD., 25 oto BOND srazer, tonvon, w.l | 


Robert Hirt & Co. Lad. Hemmeain wih baroned-in or permanent ule | 
Also at 205, Regent Street. London, W.1. lining and matching hat. ndh 1273 5 
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We believe that the Belling 
Streamline Electric Cooker is | 
:|| the finest in the world. Beautiful 
‘|| im appearance and perfect in 
| performance it is in a class by 
itself. In operation it is almost 
entirely automatic, the extra 
large oven and all boiling plates 
maintaining any desired heat. 
The oven is floodlit when the 
‘|| door is open, and cooking can 
be watched through the inner 
|| glass door without any loss of 
| heat or any chance of spoiling 
‘|| food. Available through any 
| Electrical Shop or Showroom 
; | at £49.10.0. On wheels for easy 
‘|| moving 55/- extra. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers - Leith - Scotland 
T Tl ZZ_T. 12H 









Manufacturers of Electrical Appliances of Distinction since 1912 
BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD | 
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P , - 
Renowned for MVervice 
Ke 
C7 Comfort 


ET in its lovely gardens, the 

Hotel Majestic offers every 
amenity for pl e & busi 

including now its own new & mod- 


ern Conference Hall to seat 750. 








Send to the Manager for Brochures. 


Telephone : Harrogate 226!. 
Telegrams : Hotel Majestic, 
Harrogate. 


‘DB 


Chaplins is a name to conjure with in 


the wine trade—and has been for nigh on 
ninety years. Connoisseurs of sherry, 


whether their taste be for light or dark, 





say Chaplins and there’s an end to it. 


Chaplins it has to be. Here are six of 





the very best to suit all good tastes. 


CHAPLIINS fme sherries DR. 


CELESTA a delicate pale dry Fino 








Not Nationalised—Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 





About 7,000 children in our care are 
enjoying happy family life and, when 
the time arrives, will be assured of 
sound vocational training to fit them 
for worthwhile careers. 


MARINA a rare Manzanilla 
St TERESA distinctive Amontillado 


PLAZA an old golden Oloroso 
Your help by Gift will be warmly 
welcomed. 


id would help to buy 
™ our children's food. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes,’ should be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 


TOM BOWLING rich brown Oloroso 


TARANTELA traditional dark sherry 


and Concord ports 


WW. Chaplin & Co. Lid, Tower Hil, London, FC! @" 
WM Chaplin 2 Co. (Scotland, Lid, 55 Bethasdll Stred, Vlasgow 
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CAMEO CHOCOLATES ~— 
REGAL FRUIT DROPS —4t the Theatre today 


MAKERS OF FINER CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONERY SINCE 1834 the New Elizabethans 
crown their enjoyment with 


Le 
“THREE CASTLES 
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To correct 













over-acidity 73 
take ENO’S sF 
BZ 20 for 3/I1d. 





—— 
- 
—eeee 





Pleasant, refreshing ENO’S “Fruit Salt” 
is the gentle corrective most of us need 
to keep the system regular. ENO’S is 
particularly suitable for children — and 
for anyone with a delicate stomach. 








ENO’S will safely relieve over-acidity, a most 
frequent cause of indigestion, heartburn and 
flatulence. “Fruit Salt” is soothing and settling 
to the stomach upset by unsuitable food or 
drink. 


A dash of ENO’S “Fruit Salt” at any time of 


day makes a sparkling, invigorating health- a | 
drink. To feel better—and look better—keep 
fit, fresh and regular with your ENO’S. >y 


Oyler loose covers prevent your clothes from becoming shiny and maintain 


FE 9 ‘ ° * WK 
no 5 ru it a t the value of your car. Individually tailored to fit every make of car. 
j AN Write for prices and range of potterns, stating make, yeor and HP. of car. 
THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE ‘ OYLER & CO. LTD., 62F NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
2 Telephone : Museum 64367 


2/6d. Regular Size—Family Size (double the quantity) 4/6d. 








The words “ENO”, “ENO’S” and “FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


The Vickers Viscount, 
the first propeller-turbine passenger 


airliner to cross the Atlantic, 











is powered by four <= 
“And with 


your coffee, 
sir ...?” 


Rolls-Royce ‘ Dart’ engines. 








To the expert diner the answer is as clear as a well-polished 
glass. When a good meal ends, the special duties of Grand 


Marnier begin. In close alliance with a cup of black 







coffee, this famous liqueur induces an altogether old- 


ROLLS;ROYCE | fashioned sense of luxury and well-being. Made 


thO exclusively with Cognac brandy, matured for years 
ENGINES ; in cellars hewn from the age-old rocks of the 





Charente, Grand Marnier is a tradition in itself. 


Uphold it — in your favourite glase. 


Graiid Marnier 


FRAWCES FIWEST LIQUEUR 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO.LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 








Telephone: Derby 2424 ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 





Delightful for Holiday Golf 






WHY NOT CHOOSE SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL IN 
BICYCLES FROM THE 





Life has ‘ Continental’ charm at the 
Imperial, Torquay. Tropical palms, blue 
skies, your own sunny beach, tennis, 
squash . . . or just relax in the luxury of 
Europe’s ‘finest seashore hotel. Write for 
Brochure A 









CORONATION QUALITY RANGE 


“To be a patriot is not enough: it needs 
supplementing, and I know nothing so good 
as cycling to lead an individual to beauty, 
freedom of action, love of country and the 


history that has made it great.” Frank uRRY 
(Well known authority on Cycling) 


TORQUA)? 


; 
; The English Hotel in the Mediterranean Manner 













TURNBERRY 


HOTEL 


AYRS HERE 









OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 








The famous resort and 
renowned Ailsa Golf Course 
on Scotland’s Sunny West Coast 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.— SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


f MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 


Enquiries for accommodation will 
receive the personal attention 
of the Resident Manager 
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People have odd ideas about him! 


The Swiss watch-craftsman is a proud man. Proud of eyes and fingers trained till they're exact as a surg 
But if you think all craftsmen cling to old methods 


t on’s 





the man who makes the good Swiss jewelled 
lever watch would be amused. At his fingertips he has an old inherited skill 


but at his elbow, 
the latest precision-tools. Modern science, modern technology, modern production methods 


help him all day, every day. He’s as proud of his equipment as of his skill. 


How can you judge his work 


and choose a watch wisely? Only with expert help, of course 


Your jeweller is the only man to tell you why one watch is a “better buy” than another 


lo give you full choice from the latest types. To guarantee a new watch in perfect con- 
dition 


lo give you perfect service in years to come. For he’s a qualified specialist with th 


resources of the Swiss watch industry behind him. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


The WATCHMAKERS eS OF SWITZERLAND 
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Good job there’s plenty of paper nowadays, Miss! 


Today many things are neatly pre-packed before they reach the shops. 
Pioneers in modern paper technology 
But, even so, the considerate shopkeeper always wraps them up or puts _ 


them ina bag. To help the shopper take home her many purchases 
he supplies a carrier bag. Paper solves the problem. In the earlier days 
of this hygienic transformation the Reed Paper Group foresaw the 


enormous need for wrapping papers and have utilised all their great 


2 Ss 
re) ° 
famous Aylesford kraft — is unequalled in the whole of Europe; their Er GF 


resources to meet that need. Today their output of kraft paper — the 


white sulphite, smooth-surfaced to repel dirt and to facilitate printing, ALBERT FE. REED & CO. LTD 
ul Mi 


flows from the great machines in rolls fifteen feet wide... HEM \ \ 


There is no shortage of paper today 
Head Office : 10s Piccadilly London W.1 





